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For the National Era. 
HYMN. 
BY MISS PH@BE CAREY. 


I said, how shall I ever tread 
The way my Saviour trod? 

How shall my fainting spirit reach 
The shining hills of God? 


For in our mortal pilgrimage, 
Temptation we must meet, : 

And snares and pitfalls all the way 
Are planted for our feet! 


Then the last words which Jesus spake 
To lost humanity, 

Came down the ages, to my soul, 
“ Arise and follow me!” 


Lord, I believe help thou my faith 
The way of life to see; 

Tho weakness of the flesh I feel, 
But I am strong in Thee! 


August 19, 1851. 


——@———— 


For the National Era. 


ILL-STARRED- PART SEVENTH. 
BY PATTY LEE. 


The hush of the Sabbath evening hung over 
the world. Youths and maidens were crossing 
the green fields to the music of some rustic 
chapel, as the last light that burned about the 
sunset went out, and twilight opened ker dusky 
wing, full of stars. 

The rumbling of the wheels that went down 
the grass-grown lane, now dragging heavily 
through some deep-cut rut, and now gliding 
smoothly along the level sward again, scarce 
disturbed the silence. The cattle that lay along 
the fence, chewing the cud quietly, their sleek 
hacks gray with frost, looked up with instinctive 
recognition, and the blue smoke curled upward 
from the old mossy and stee roofed homestead, 
and the light (how far a little candle throws its 
heams!) shone forth its welcome from the narrow 
and old-fashioned window. They were almost 
home—Unele Peter and Aunt Jane—they had 
had a good visit, but still they were glad to get 
back, for always 
“Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s joyous bark 

Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near 

home—- 
"Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we come.” 

Poor Richard Claverel! there was no eye to 
look brighter for his coming; and as he sat on 
the little trunk that contained all his earthly 
effects, with his face turned away from his rela- 
tives, he was sad, for he was gomg forth to try 
once more if there were energy or manhood in 
him, though he secretly felt there was neither, 
for in his conviction, at least, he was really ill- 
starred. 

“Tf it had been thus or thus,” he would say, 
“T might have been different ;” for he was vexed, 
and maddened against everythin 
what he was. Civoumstances above his ordering 
had shaped his destiny, as he thought, and so 
sat helpless and faithless, and let the current 
drift him as it would. 

What poor apologists we are, and how our 
judgments lean weakly in favor of ourselves. 

Vhat is crime in another, in us is privilege or 
chance. Rules that are sacredly binding to 
others we may trespass if we will, for there is 
some sweet reservation of mercy for us that vio- 
lated justice seals away from others ; andso we 
sin, and draw after us a long train of evil and 
sorrow and remorse, even to the steep edges of 
the grave, and pity us, oh! our Father, if we 
also dim the pure radiance of eternity. How 
hardly is the spirit taught, amid all the trials 
and weaknesses and temptations of our mortal- 
ity, to shape its upward flight! 

Richard was sad, as I said; for a thousand 
times over we may say to ourselves, Can my 
weak hands wrest out my desttny from the 
power of Omniseience ? Can I warp cireumstan- 
ces to my will? Can I be other than I am, and 
go yield to the sway of blind impulse? But a 
voice that condemns us—a still, small voice— 
is speaking all the while in our hearts, and 
making itself felt above our stormy declamation. 
__Turn right about from the tempter, weak 
idler, and work—work diligently and earnestly, 
doing what your hand finds to do with your 
might—and the wicked one will flee away. No 
mere intellectual resolve, though never so well 
founded, is strong enough without work. If 
you come to a rock that you can neither blast 
nor break, nor dig under, nor climb over, turn 
aside, but work on, and by little and little you 
will get forward, and each new step will give 
new strength for the next, till at last you will 
triumph, even though it be not till that “hoary 
flower that crowns extreme old age” shall have 
blossomed on your brow. 

When the little journey was over, and the 
carriage stopped before the large red gate, 
Richard felt sadder than before—the monotony 
of his thought must be broken in upon—he 
must enconter new faces, and make some show 
of gratitude for the kindness he should receive. 
All this was painful to him, and so, in place of 
talking with his cousins, Joseph and Hannah, 
and listening to Aunt Jane’s glowing account of 
Uncle Sammy Claverel’s folks, as she made the 
tea and changed the butter-plate from one side 
of the table to the other, and rearranged the 
cups and saucers to such way as she was used 
to have them, he stole out of the house and sat 
down alone on an open porch, though the air 
was quite too cold for comfort. The cribs and 
barns and haystacks looked not as they looked 
at home; and the scythes and sickles and saws 
that garnished the wall of the porch were quite 
out of place, he thought. His father kept such 
like articlesin a little room in the wagon house ; 
and Uncle Peter seemed only semi-civilized. 
Krom the end of the porch fronting the south 
could be seen the little village of Medford, which 
lay some half mile away—clusters of white 
houses among the trees, gleaming lights, and 
one or two spires shooting up through the blue, 
were distinctly seen, for the clear moonlight 
streamed broadly over all. 

There was to be the scene of his new efforts. 
What would be the result? Interest that he 
had not felt for a long time began to attach it- 
self to the place, pr he wished it were morn- 
ing, that his work might begin, though he had 
nothing to do except to nail the sign of Dr. 
Claverel to the gate post, for the public road 
Was a quarter of a mile from Uncle Peter's 
house, and the sign must therefore be at the 
Sate opening to the lane. To the northward 
Stood 2 thick wood, the edges of which were 
Tagged with patches of clearing—half decayed 
stumps and snags of trees, blackened and char- 
—and now and then a tree with half its 

ranches broken and crushed away by the fall 
of some neighboring fellow — pila the cold 
glimmer of the moonlight, and shivered to the 
are | of the wind. eb 

N the midst of one of these openings stood a 

‘mall log cabin, from the Witla sears window 

of which the a streamed very brightly. 
n 


There seemed to be no buildings about it: and 
Richard maryelled to himself as to the character 


of the people who lived there. A narrow strip 
of meadow and a part of the clearing only di- 
vided it from his view—some poor Fay of 
migrants, he thought, or people who mend 
. But as he and thoughit, the’ 


Hi 


opened, and a female figure was presented’to | « 


us View, which, im ‘as he saw be- 
rae pmo eb 
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time ae one tranafized ; whether in musing 


for being 
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mood, or in expectancy of some one, it was im- 
possible to tell, Richard was half resolved to 
cross the meadow, and gain a nearer view, 
when Aunt Jane came to the door, and docking 
in every direction but the right one, exclaimed, 
“ Where on earth is the boy ?” and as she saw 
him, added, “ Come in; you will get your death 
of cold.” And Richard went in and ate with 
better relish, and talked more than he had done 
for a month. Perhaps he didn’t know why him- 
self, very — not; nevertheless, if he had not 
seen the lady in the moonlight, the humanizing 
sensations he now experienced would have had 
no place in his heart. Once or twice he was 
about to ask something relative tothe cabin, yet 
hesitated, he scarce knew why. And at length, 
thinking to gain indirectly the knowledge he 
desired; said— 

, 4 What a thick woods you have at the north, 

ere.’ 

“Yes,” said Aunt Jane, and then proceeded 
to tell how a little neighbor boy had got lost 
there a few days previous, and’ that half the 
village had been engaged in the search; at 
all of which Richard expressed great wonder- 
ment, adding, “It will not be left there much 
longer for boys to get lost in. I see there are 
some clearings eating into it already.” But in 


+ this he failed as before, and went on to say that 


some sort of house stood close against the woods, 
if he were not mistaken; to which Aunt Jane 
replied, that he was not mistaken—that a house 
stood there. 


“Tt seems a desolate place. Any person liv- 


| ing there ?” asked Richard. 


Aunt Jane replied that no persons lived there, 
laying stress on the word persons—at which the 
young persons exchanged smiles. 

“ How do you like the view of our village by 
moonlight ?” asked Uncle Peter; and Richard’s 
curiosity was left ungratified for that night. 

His chamber chanced to be at the north end 
of the house, and, before retiring, he drew aside 
the curtain, and looked forth. The light was 
still burning brightly as before, and a sudden 
shower of red sparkles issued from the low 
stone chimney as he looked, and ran, burning 
and glimmering, along the dark, indicating 
that the fire was not without tendance. He 
fell asleep thinking of the lady, and wheth- 
er she were old or young, pretty or otherwise— 
concluding, of course, that she was neither old 
nor unpardonably plain. 

The next morning after breakfast he discoy- 
ered a small tree in the edge of the northern 
meadow, which he said wanted pruning very 
badly, proffering his services at the same 
time. 

“It is not the season,” said Uncle Peter; but 
Richard insisted that the season would make 
no difference, but that, in fact, he believed it 
was then the best season—and in a few min- 
utes he had crossed the meadow, and was lop- 
ping off the boughs with alacrity, glancing 
now and then towards the mysterious cabin. 
There were roses and lilacs all around the 
door, ivy trained over the wall, and jasmine 
about the window. The fence enclosing the 
house was of the rudest description, and just 
without stood the blackened stumps and trees 
of which I before spoke; neither was the yard 
itself entirely free from them, but here they 
were covered with vines of wild grapes, hops, 
or the wild morning-glory, which in summer 
transformed them to columns of verdurous 
beauty. Just now, they were whitened with 
the snow-flakes which had fallen during the 
night. The curtain was drawn close over the 
window, and no other sign of life was discover- 
able, save the smoke which hung about the 
roof and settled in long blue ridges near the 
ground. 

Richard was a long time pruning the tree, 


but the task was completed at length; and it | ™an 


curiosity; and as he crossed the damp 
meadow homeward, he felt as much vexed as 
disappointed, and perhaps more so, when Uncle 
Peter said— 

“J think the tree is not much improved ; be- 
side, you have made your feet wet and your 
hands cold; but that is not the worst—you have 
missed seeing the prettiest girl in the whole 
village.” 

Pretty girls were nothing to him, Richard 
said; and going moodily into the house, sat by 
the fire with the newspaper, in which he affected 
to be completely absorbed. 

Presently Aunt Jane came that way, to see if 
her yeast, which was in an earthen jar, and 
covered with all of the table, placed close in the 
corner, were not rising, and, beating it briskly 
with the iron spoon, said— 

“You asked, Dicky, something about the 
cabin across the field last night.” 

Richard merely said “Yes,” without looking 
up, and she continued— 

“The young woman who lives there was to 
see me this morning. She came in at one door 
the very minute you went out of the other.” 
“Ah,” said Richard, for he was too much 
provoked to say more. 

“Just see how my yeast is coming up!” ex- 
claimed Aunt Jane. “My work is getting all 
before me. I stopped to talk too much with 
Caty.” 

Much as Richard desired to know something 
about the visiter, and if she were Caty, and 
wherefore she lived alone, he forbore to ask, 80 
perverse is the human heart. 

“Come, Richard,” said Uncle Peter, as he 
drew on his mittens, “I am going down to 
Medford. Won’t you go along? It will be 
beginning business, you know ; and on the way 
we can tack up the sign.” 

But Richard said he didn’t feel like going, 
and so moped about all day. 

Busily Aunt Jane kept about her work; every- 
thing was ready for her just as she was ready 
for it, save that her yeast did get a little before 
her. However, she said she believed the dough- 
nuts would be all the better for that—and, to- 
wards evening, when she fried them, expressed 
her conviction of the fact, asking Richard, as 
she gave him two or three, on a little blue dish, 
if he didn’t think so, too. He thought them 
wy good—probably all the better for waiting, 
and concluded by saying— 

“What good luck some people always have!” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Jane, “it’s better to be born 
lucky than rich;” and she gave him another 
cake, telling him to keep his fingers warm with 
that, and go, like a good boy, and put up the 
sign ; that he didn’t know how soon Dr. Claverel 
might be needed. There was no resisting this 
kind appeal; and taking the warm cake in one 
hand and the sign in the other, he did as di- 
rected. When it was fastened to the gate-post, 
he stepped a little aside, and whistling a tune, 
looked upon it with some degree of pride, as the 
badge of his profession. While thus engaged, 
a light step, crushing the snow, arrested his at- 
tention, os looking up, he saw Agr him a 

oung and seemingly pretty girl, though she 
ts too much muffled in hood and aed to 
enable him to judge very correctly. In one 
hand she held a small basket, and in the other 
two or three books. “Some school-girl,” thought 
Richard.’ “I will see to which of the pretty cot- 
tages yonder she betakes herself;” and giving 
the innocent sign a smart rap with the hammer, 
as he wondered whether she saw him looking 
delightedly at his own name, he leaned against 
the gate to await her movements, having fixed 
upon the cottage with green blinds, ‘for, sure- 
ly,” he thought, “she cannot be walking far.” 
Nor was he mistaken in this. The cottages 
stood to the east of the road, which was bor- 
dered on the west by the with the clear- 
ing and the cabin, which was away from the 
road, and nearly ite Uncle Peter’s.' One, 


two, three, of the cottages are passed, and 
he hogan to think wehis is the second time, to- 


day, I have reconnoitred in vain,” when, open- } had 


ing @ gate in the edge of the forest, the youn 
lady began to cross the field in the direction 0: 
the little cabin. ‘His way now lay parallel with 
hers, and musing whether she were ‘the C 
that lived there alone, he walked 

not forgetting to remark whether her walk was 
terminated the cabin door, which it was. 














“Well, Aunt Jane, I have put up my sign, 
and more than that, I have aie Caty.” a 


Caty Allen?” 

“Caty Allen—rather pretty. 
name?” 

_ “That is the name of the young woman that 
lives in the cabin, if it was her you saw. But,” 
added Aunt Jane, “she is not so very young, 
either.” 

This last information didn’t much 
Richard, and he replied that he shoul 
think her so very old—not more than forty. 

“But,” he continued, “how the deuce does she 
live alone ?” 

“Tt’s a long story, and I must go and milk 
my cow;” and wrapping herself in what had 
onee been her cradle blanket, Aunt Jane went 
forth, and the young man remained by the fire, 
listening to the singing of the tea-kettle, and in 
musing mood. He wondered why he didn’t feel 
lonesome and home-sick, as he always before had 
felt. He sup it was because he was at 
Aunt Jane’s; and then the village looked heau- 
tiful in the distance on the one side, and the 
woods on the other. He would not have that 
away on any account. It was the fine back- 
ground of a glorious picture. bo 

There was a noise at the door. Could Aunt 
Jane have milked the cow so soon? A loud 
rap, as with a stick ; and, opening the door, the 
person in waiting, a mechanic or laboring man 
of some sort, inquired if Dr. Claverel was in. 
Richard answered that was his name, drawing 
himself up with a sense of professional dignity ; 
upon which the stranger said— 

‘“T want you to come down and see my wo- 
man. She has suffered everything, I guess. 
with the toothache ;” and, putting one ines 
in his mouth, he tried to show Richard which 
one he believed it was, and at the same time 
endeavored to tell the various remedies his wo- 
man had applied in vain—“ mustard plasters 
and hops steeped in vinegar; but now it had 
got to jumping, and just five minutes before 
she had concluded to have it drew.” 

With scarce a regret for the warm fire and 
supper he left, Richard was off. He found his 
patient a pale, little, nervous woman, who seemed, 
as her husband said, to have suffered every- 
thing. Nevertheless, she still persisted in say- 
ing, she would rather have her head taken off 
than that the Doctor should touch her tooth, 
and asking over and over if he thonght it would 
be painful. 

“Slightly so,” said Richard. “We can’t 
draw teeth without giving some pain, but I have 
never had a patient make the least complaint 
of my manner of operating. Let me see the 
tooth, madam.” 

A little encouraged, and a little afraid of the 
Doctor, the lady opened her mouth; and with- 
out a moment’s delay the fatal instrument was 
applied, and the offender extracted, the young 
Doctor saying, as he presented it to view— 

“You see it is no awful thing to have a tooth 
drawn. Is it, madam?” 

“ Now, wouldn’t you have been sorry,” said 
the husband, “if the Doctor had came, and you 
would not have had it drew?” and he patted 
her cheek, calling her a little coward. 

“ Have you lived long in these parts?” ima- 
gining, cept , they had not been married 
long, asked Richard. 

“Seven years and five months*and two days 
and about three hours. Isn’t it, wify ?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know,” said the wife, 
blushing slightly. 

“Now, you do know just as well as can be,” 
said the husband. “You know we came the 
day Pha made the preacher the promise ! ” 

“OQ, hush!” said the wife. “You have so 
odd ways” 

“Have Tt’ said the young man. “Let me 
see that little bit of a ” 

And Richard hastened to inquire whether 
there were much sickness in the village. 

“Yes, sir,” said the young man, “ pretty con- 
siderable. She isn’t well,” indicating his wife. 
“She has never saw a well day since we have 
been here—and, touching his wife’s comb with 
his riding whip, he said, “shan’t the new Doc- 
tor come and cure you? Don’t you want him 
to, if I want him to?” 

It was soon agreed between them that the 

Doctor, who had so miraculously drawn the 
tooth, should call again in the morning, and 
continue his professional attentions till the lady 
should have quite recovered—the Doctor ex- 
pressing the most sanguine hopes of fully re- 
storing her health. 
A new broom sweeps clean, is a saying that 
finds its application every day. Here was an 
instance. A poor woman had been sick for 
seven years without obtaining medical aid, 
chiefly because she washed for the Doctor who 
had previously lived in the village, and knew 
the number of his socks and shirts, as also the 
color of all his neckcloths. That his medicine 
could do her no good, it was very reasonable. to 
believe ; but when a new man came, there was 
no knowing the measure of his skill. 

The lady repeated to all her neighbors the 
wonderful facility with which her tooth had 
been extracted, and affirmed that, though she 
died, nobody in the world should attend her 
but Dr. Claverel. 

“T wonder if he can perform such wonders !” 
said one to another. 

And so patronage came into his hands, and 
fortune at last seemed to smile; but, alas, in 
the brightening twilight of the morning hung 
the evil star. 


lease 
not 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





ENLARGEMENT OF THE CAPITOL. 


The work on the foundation for the two new 
wings of the Capitol is going on, under the 
efficient and most admirable superintendence 
of Samuel Strong, Esq., with great speed and 
vigor. No better stone-masonry work has ever 
before been executed in this country. It does 
“a firm and substantial man ” good to look at 
it. The granite foundation walls are broad and 
strong, and look as if they might he everlasting. 
They are walls “as are walls.” Three hundred 
perch of them are laid per day. The best sort 
of harmony prevails between the workmen and 
the superintendent. The latter is mild, yet 
firm; humane, yet rigorous to have every man 
do his duty. No superintendent was ever better 
liked by, or more popular with, the workmen 
under him, and none ever succeeded in getting 
more or better work done with the same num- 
ber of workmen. Mr. Strong thus far deserves 
great praise, and he receives it from all who 
visit his scene of operations. By the time Con- 
gress assembles, he will have the foundation 
walls-all finished and the superstructure com- 
menced. 

Not $25,000 of the first appropriation of 
$100,000 have yet been paid out for excavating 
the vast amount of dirt which has been carted 
off, for the purchase of granite, cement, lime, 
sand, &c., and for laying the foundation walls, 
culvert walls, &c., to their present height. 

We are happy to learn that Mr. Strong and 
Mr. Walter, the architect, and Capt. Easby, the 
able and efficient Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings, all act, in their respective official capaci- 
ties, in harmony and good-fellowship with each 
other. This is as it should be. Success to all 
good men and good ontorpeie say we. 


merican Telegraph. 





Tue Swepish Nicutmeate’s New Voca- 
TION.—Sweeter, clearer, and more heavenly than 
her own most enchanting strains, are the kind 
pulsations of Miss Lind’s heart, when its chords 
vibrate to ‘the touch of the beautiful and the 
holy. The following is among the most recent 
of her kindly offices... The servant maid who 
_charge of the rooms she occupied at Clif- 
ton House, Niagara Falls, attracted her atten- 
tion by her beauty, affability, and fidelity: Tt 
afl ane that this young lady, by name 





“You don’t say!” said Aunt Jane, arranging 
the tea to steep; “but how should you know 


Is that her 


yrs tkinson, was about to be married, | Orleans to sell, on their own account, and they 
am news reached the yocalist’s ears. | caleulated to get sixteen or Seguin bandesd 

were we sed for her 4 becoming | dollars for ‘her; and the they said, 
and beautiful ya an Pa, loves, bon- | was going to a trader, who had it him ; 
‘net, &c., and with her own ‘hands attended to} and then there was the boy, ‘and: his 
her. toilét ‘on’ the morning of the ceremony, | mother—~they were to go back: master’s 
This done, she took her, in her own ca in Kentucky. They said that there were, two 
having first read to her and her future h constables in a town a little piece ahead, who 
the beau and affecting in would go in with ’em to get em taken up, and 
Scriptures applicable to the occasion, conveyed 


her to Lewiston, entered the Episcopa] Church, 
and there officiated as Margaret’s bridesmaid. 
There is no Queen in Europe that would not 
be proud of such a maid of honor on a similar 
occasion.—N. Y. Tribune. 





For the Natienal Era. 
A SEA-SIDE ‘THGUGHT. 
BY CAROLINE A. BRIGGS. 


Oh, thou blue Ocean, on thy breast 

. Gay barks float idly by, 

By the soft summer winds caressed, 
And smiled on by a cloudless sky. 


But far away, beyond this tide 
Slow-beating on the shore, 

Where the great ships untrammeled ride, 
And the long billows chafe and roar— 


Out on the great, wild, heaving Deep, 
There riots many a storm, 

And the fierce waters swell aud sweep 
O’er many a heart once beating warm. 


Oh, thou blue Ocean! who might guess, 
Gazing as I do now 
On yon bright waves, whose<"dm caross 
Goes murmuring round each graceful prow— 


That such dark secrets slept beneath 
These ripples flecked with gold ? 

That such wild tales of wreck and death 
Thy distant surges might unfold ? 


So onee on Life’s calm brink I lay, 
A happy little child, 
Caressed by ripples in their play, 
While Hope’s blue sky looked down and smiled. 


Alas, how little then I thought 
Of stormy seas afar, 

Where the great skies are tempest-fraught, 
And the great billows rage and war! 


Oh, wrecks of Hope, and Trust, and Love, 
That sleep Life’s waves below, 

Where the wild seas have closed above, 
And left no trace of wreck and woo— 


Come from the caverns where ye lie, 
For Faith itself grows wild— 

Bring back to me the sunny sky 
That spanned me when I was a child! 


Bring back the Faith, the Hope, the Glee, 
That blest those days of yore— 

Bring back the heart of youth to me— 
Make me a little child once more! 


In vain! oh, thou blue, restless Sea, 
Thy Dead shall rise at last— 

But what loud trump shall wake for me, 
The Loves and Hopes of that dear Past? 


Marblehead, Mass. 
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For the National Era. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: 
LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
Cuarter XVII.—The Freeman’s Defence. 


There was a gentle bustle at the Quaker 
house as the afternoon drew to a close. Rachel 
Halliday moved quietly to and fro, collecting 
from her household stores such needments as 
could be arranged in the smallest compass, for 
the wanderers who were to go forth that night. 
The afternoon shadows stretched eastward, and 
the round, red sun stood thoughtfully on the 
horizon, and his beams shone yellow and calm 
into the little bed-room where and his 
wife were sitting. He wrt sitting with his 
child on his knee, ant his wife’s Hand in ‘his. 
Both looked thoughtful and serious, and traces 
of tears were on their cheeks. 

“Yes, Eliza,” said George, “I know all you 
say is true. You are a good child—a great 
deal better than I am; and I will try to do as 
you say. I'll try to act worthy of a free man. 
Yl try to feel like a Christian.” God Almighty 
knows that ’ve meant to do well—tried hard 
to do well—when when everything has been 
against me; and now I'll forget all the _ 
and put away every hard and bitter feeling, 
and read my Bible, and learn to be a good 
man.” 

“ And when we get to Canada,” said Eliza, 
“T can help you. I can do dress-making very 
well; and I understand fine washing and iron- 
ing, and between us we can find something to 
live on.” 

“Yes, Eliza, so long as we have each other 
and our boy. Oh! Eliza, if these people only 
knew what a blessing it is for a man to feel 
that his wife and child belong tohim!/ Ive 
often wondered to see men that could call their 
wives and children their own, fretting and wor- 
rying about anything else. Why, I feel rich 
and strong, though we have nothing but our 
bare hands. I feel as if I could scarcely ask 
God for any more. Yes, though I’ve worked 
hard every day, till lam twenty-five years old, 
and have not a cent of money nor a roof to 
cover me, nor a spot of land to call my own, 
yet, if they will only let me alone now, I will 
be satisfied—thankful ; I will work, and send 
back the money for you and my boy. As to 
my old master, he has been paid figggtimes over 
for all he ever spent for me. I doa owe him 
anything.” 

“But yet we are not quite out of danger,” 
said Eliza, “we are not yet in Canada.” 
“True,” said George, “but it seems as if I 
smelt the free air, and it makes me strong.” 

At this moment voices were Agard in the 
outer apartment in earnest convémiation, and 
very soon a rap was heard on the door. Eliza 
started and opened it. 

Simeon Halliday was there, and with him a 
Quaker brother, whom he introdueed as Phin- 
eas Fletcher. Phineas was tall and lathy, 
red-haired, with an expression of great acute- 
ness and shrewdness in his face. He had not 
the placid, quiet, unworldly air of Simeon Hal- 
liday; on the contrary, a particularly wide- 
awake and au P ata appearance, like a man 
who rather prides himself on knowing what 
he is about, and keeping a bright lookout 
ahead—peculiarities which sorted rather oddly 
with his broad brim and forma} phraseology. 

“ Our friend Phineas hath diseovered some- 
thing of importance to the interests of thee and 
thy party, George,” said Simeon ; “it were well 
for thee to hear it.” 

“That I have,” said Phineas, “and jt shows 
the use of a man’s always sleeping with one 
ear open, in certain places, as I’ve always said. 
Last night I stopped at a little lone tavern, back 
on the road. Thee remembers the place, Sim- 
eon, where we sold some apples, last year, to 
that fat woman, with the great car-rings. Well, 
I was tired with hard driving; and after my 
supper, I stretched myself down ona pile of 
bags in the corner, and pulled a buffalo over 
me, to wait till my bed was ready, and what 
does I do but get fast asleep.” 

“ With one ear open, Phineas?” said Simeon, 
quietly. 

“No; I slept, ears and all, for an hour or two, 
for I was. pretty well tired; but, when I came 
to myself a little, I found that there were some 
men in the room, sitting round a table, drink- 
ing and talking; and I thought, before 1 made 
much muster, Pd just see they were up 
to—especially as 1 heard them say something 
about the Quakers. ‘So,’ says one, ‘they are 
up in the Quaker Settlement, no doubt,’ says 
he. Then f listened with both ears, ‘and’'I 
found that they were talking about thi 
party. So I lay, and heard them lay off all 
their plans. oung man, they said, was 
to be sent back to Kentucky, to his master, who 
was going to make an example of him, to keep 
all niggers from running away; and his wife, 
two of them was going to run dewn to New 





_—— 


judge; and one of the fellows, who is small and 
smooth spoken, was to swear to her for his 
property, and get her delivered over to him to 
take South. They’ve got a right notion of the 
track we are going to-night; and they'll be | good 
down after us, six or eight strong. So, now, 





what’s to be done?” 
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shelter of a Christian nation’s laws. 
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amining his pistols. 


work.” ; 

“IT see,” said Simeon, sighing; “the Lord 
grant it come not to that.” 

“I don’t want to involve any one with or for 
me,” said George. “If you will. lend me your 
vehicle and direct me, I will drive alone to the 
next stand. Jim is a giant in strength, and 
brave as death and despair—and so am I.” 

“Ah, well, friend,” said Phineas, “but thee’ll 
need a driver, for all that. Thee’s quite wel- 
ceme to do all the fighting, thee knows; but I 
know a thing or two about the road that thee 
doesn’t.” 

“But I don’t want to involve you,” said 
George. 

“Involve,” said Phineas, with « curious and 
keen expression of face. “When thee does in- 
volve me, please to let me know.” 

“Phineas is a wise and skillful man,” said 
Simeon. ‘Thee does well, George, to abide by 
his judgment; and,” he added, laying his hand 
kindly on George’s shoulder, and pointing to the 
pate “be not over hasty with these—young 
dlood is hot.” 

“T will attack no man,” said George. “All 
I ask of this a is to be let alone, and I 
will go out peaceably; but”—he paused, and 
his brow darkened and his face worked. “I’ve 
had a sister sold in that New Orleans market. 
I know what they are sold for; and am I goin 
to stand by and see them take my wife and sell 
her, when God has given me a pair of strong 
arms to defend her? No; God help me! Pll fight 
to the last breath before they shall take my wife 
and son. Can you blame me?” 

“Mortal man cannot blame thee, George. 
Flesh and blood could not do otherwise,” said 
Simeon. “Wo unto the world because of of- 
fences, hut wo unto them through whom the of- 
fence cometh.” 

“Would not even you, sir, do the same, in my 
lace ¢”’ 

“The Lord grant I be not tried,’ said Sim- 
eon; “the flesh is weak.” 
“] think my flesh would be pretty tolerable 
strong in such a case,” said Phineas, stretching 
out a pair of arms like the sails of a windmill. 
“T ain’t sure, friend George, that I shouldn’t 
hold a fellow for thee, if thee had any accounts 
to settle with him.” 
“If man should ever resist evil,” said Simeon, 
“then George should feel free to do it now ; but 
the leaders of our people taught a more excel- 
lent way: for the wrath of man worketh not 
the righteousness of God; but it goes sorely 
against the corrupt will of man, and none can 
receive it save wig whom it is given. Let 
us pray the Lord that we be not tempted.” 

*And sv I do,” said Phineas; but if we are 
tempted too much —— why, let them look out— 
that’s all.” 

“It’s quite plain thee wasn’t born a Friend,” 
said Simeon, smiling. “The old nature hath 
its way in thee pretty strong, as yet,” 

To tell the truth, Phineas had been a hearty, 
two-fisted backwoodsman—a vigorous hunter, 
and a dead ‘shot at a buck—but, having wooed 
a pretty quakeress, had been moved by the 
power of her charms to join the Society in his 
neighborhood; and though he was an honest, 
sober, and efficient member, and nothing par- 
ticular could be alleged against him, yet the 
more spiritual among them could not but dis- 
cern an exceeding lack of savor in his deyel- 
opments. 

“Friend Phineas will ever have ways of his 
own,” said Rachel Halliday, smiling; “but we 
all think that his heart is in the right place, 
after all.” 

“Well,” said George, “isn’t it best that we 
hasten our flight?” . 

“T got up at four o’clock, and came on with 
all speed full two or three hours ahead of them, 
if they start at the time they planned. It isn’t 
safe to start till dark, at any rate, for there are 
some evil persons in the villages ahead, that 
might be disposed to meddle with us if they 
saw our wagon, and that would delay us more 
than the waiting; but in two hours I think we 
may venture. 1 will go over to Michael Cross, 
and engage him to come behind on his swift 
nag, and keep a bright lookout on the road, 
and warn us if any se of men come on. 
Michael keeps a horse that can soon get ahead 
of most other horses, and he could shoot ahead 
and let us know if there were any danger, I 
am going out now to warn Jim and the old wo- 
man to be in readiness, and to see about the 
horse. We have a pretty fair start, and stand 
a good chance to get to the stand before they 
can come up with us. So; have good courage, 
friend George—this isn’t the first ugly scrape 
that I’ve been in with thy people,” said Phineas, 
as he closed the door. 

“Phineas is pretty shrewd,” said Simeon. 
“He will do the best that can be done for thee, 
George.” 

“ All I am sorry for,” said. George, “is the 
risk to you.” 

“Thee’ll much oblige us, friend George, to 
say no more about that. What we do we are 
conscience bound to do; we can do no other 
way. ‘And. now, mother,” said he, turning to 
Rachel, “hurry thy preparations for these 
friends, for we must not send them away fast- 
ing.” 

And while Rachel and her children were 
busy making corn cake and cooking ham and 
chicken, and hurrying on the et ceteras of the 
evening meal, George and his wife sat in their 
little room, with their arms folded about each 
other, in such talk as husband and wife have 
when they know that a few hours may part 
them forever. 

“ Eliza,” said George, “people that have 
friends, and houses, and lands, and money, and 
all those things, can’t love as we do, who have 
nothing but each other. Till I knew you, Eli- 
za, no creature ever had loved me but my poor, 
heart-broken mother and sister. I saw poor 
Emily that morning the trader carried her off. 
She came to the corner where I was lying 
asleep, and said, ‘Poor George, your last friend 
is going. What will become of you, poor boy?’ 
And I got up and threw my arms round her, 
and cried and sobbed, and she cried too; and 
those were the last kind words I got for ten long 
years; and my heart all withered up, and felt 
as dry as ashes, till I met you. And your lov- 
ing me! why, it was almost like raising one 
from, the dead! I’ve been a new man ever 
since! And now, Eliza, I'll give my last drop 
of blood, but they shall not take you from me. 
Whoever gets you must walk over my dead 
body.” 


“Oh, Lord, have mercy,” said Eliza, sobbing. 
“If he will only let us get out. of this country 
together, that is all we ask.” — 

' ““Ts'God on their side?” said George, speak- 
ing less to his wife than pouring out his own 
bitter thoughts. ‘Does he see all they do? 
Why does he let such things 2 And 
‘they tell us that the Bible is on their side ; cer- 


| tainly ‘all the power is. They are rich and 


healthy and happy; they are members of 

‘churches, expecting to go to heaven ; i 
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tian ans as 
“are lying in the very dust under their feet. They 
‘buy Nan had sell em, and make trade of their 


The group that stood in various attitudes, 

this were worthy of a 
Rachel Halliday, who had taken her 
biscuit, to hear the 
, and 
imeon 
looked profoundly thoughtful ; Eliza had thrown 
her arms around her husband, and was looking 
up to him, George stood with clenched hands 
and glowing eyes, and looking as any other 
man might look, whose wife was to be sold at 
auction, and son sent to a trader, all under the 


“What shall we do, George?” said Eliza, 


“T know what J shall do,” said George, as 
he stepped into the little room and begun ex- 


“ Aye, aye,” said Phineas, nodding his head 
to Simeon; “thou seest, Simeon, how it will 





lets them.” 
“Friend 


George drew his seat near the door, and Eli 
ten, while Simeon read as follows : 


steps had well nigh sli 
of the foolish, when I saw the 


men, neither are they — like other men 
Therefore pride compasset 
violence covereth them asa garment. Their 


the waters of a full cup are wrung out to them, 
and they say, How 
there knowledge in the Most High?” 

“Is not that the way.thee feels, George?” 

“Tt is so, indeed,” said George—“as well as 
I could have written it myself.” 

“ Then hear,” said Simeon : “ When I thought 
to know this, it was too painful for me until I 
went unte-the sanctuary of God. Then.under- 
stood I their end. Surely thou didst set them 
in slippery places, thou castedst them down to 
destruction. Asa dream when one awaketh. 
so, oh Lord, when thou awakest thou shalt 
despise their image. Nevertheless, 1 am con- 
tinually with thee; thou hast holden me by my 


Tt is 


sel, and afterwards receive me to glory. 
I have 


good for me to draw near unto God. 
put my trust in the Lord God.” 

The words of holy trust, breathed by the 
friendly old man, stole like sacred rausic over 
the harassed and chafed spirit of George ; and 
after he ceased, he sat with a gentle and sub- 
dued expression on his fine features. 

“If this world were all, George,” said Sim- 
eon, “thee might indeed ask, where is the Lord ? 
But it is often those who have least of all in 
this life whom he chooseth for the kingdom. 
Put thy trust in him, and, no matter what be- 
falls thee here, he will make all right here- 
after.” 

{f these words had been spoken by some easy, 
self-indulgent exhorter, from whose mouth the 

might have come merely as pious and rhetori- 
eal flourish, proper to be used to people in dis- 
tress, perhaps they might not have had much 
effect ; but coming from one who daily and 
calmly risked fine and imprisonment for the 
cause of God and man, they had a weight that 
could not but be felt, and both the poor deso- 
late fugitives found calmness and strength 
breathing into them from it. 

And now Rachel took Eliza’s hand kindly, and 
led the way to the supper table. As they were 
sitting down, a light tap-sounded at the door, 
and Ruth entered. 

“J just ran in,” she said, “with these little 
stockings for the boy—three pair nice, warm, 
woollen ones. It will be so cold, thee knows, 
in Canada. Does thee keep up good courage, 
Eliza?” she added, tripping round to Eliza’s 
side of the table, and shaking her warmly by 


hand. “I brought a little parcel of these for 
him,” she said, tugging at her pocket to get 
out the package. “Children, thee knows, will 
always be eating.” E 
“Oh, thank you; you are too kind,” said 
Eliza. 
wee Ruth, sit down to supper,” said Ra- 
chel. 
“FT couldn’t any way. I left John with the 
baby and some biscuits in the oven, and I can’t 
stay a moment—else John will burn up all the 
biscuits, and give the baby all the sugar in the 
bowl. That’s the way ha.doos,” said the little 
Quakeress, popping good bye, Eliza— 
‘Lord grant thee a safe 
journey;” and, with a few tripping steps, Ruth 
was out of the apartment. 
A little while after supper, a large covered 
wagon drew up before the door—the night 
was clear starlight—and Phineas jumped brisk- 
ly down from his seat to arrange his passen- 
gers. George walked out of the door, with his 
child on one arm and his wife on the other. 
His step was firm, his face settled and resolute. 
Rachel and Simeon came out after them. 
“You get out a moment,” said Phineas to 
those inside, “and let me fix the back of the 
wagon there for the women folks and the boy.” 
“Here are the two buffaloes,” said Rachel. 
“ Make the seats as comfortable as may be ; it’s 
hard riding all night.” 
Jim came out first, and carefully assisted out 
his old mother, who clung to his arm and look- 
ed anxiously about, as if she expected the pur- 
suer every moment. 
“Jim, are your pistols all in order?” said 
George, in a low, firm voice. 
“ Yes, indeed,” said Jim. 
“ And you’ve no doubt what you shall do, if 
they come?” 
“T rather think I haven’t,” said Jim, throw- 
ing open his broad chest, and taking a deep 
breath. “ Do you think I'll let them get mother 
again ¢”” 
During this brief colloquy, Eliza had been 
taking her leave of her kind friend, Rachel, 
and was handed into the carriage’ by Simeon, 
and, creeping into the back part with her boy, 
sat down among the buffalo skins. The old 
woman was next handed in and seated, and 
George and Jim placed on a rough board seat 
front of them, and Phineas mounged in front. 
“God bless you all,” said Simeon from 
without. 
“God bless you,” answered all from within. 
And the wagon drove off, rattling and jolting 
over the frozen road. 
There was no opportunity for conversation, 
on account of the roughness of the way and 
the noise of the wheels. The vehicle therefore 
rumbled on, through long, dark stretches of 
woodland—over wide, dreary plains—up hills 
and down valleys—and on, on, on they jogged, 
hour after hour. The child soon fell asleep, 
and lay heavily in his mother’s lap. The. poor 
frightened old woman at last forgot her fears; 
and even Eliza, as the night waned, found all 
her anxieties insufficient to keep her eyes from 
closing. Phineas seemed. on the whole, the 
briskest of the company, and beguiled his long 
drive with whistling certain very unquaker-like 
songs as he went on. 
ut about three o’clock, George’s ear caught 
the hasty and decided click of a horse’s hoof 
coming behind them at som® distance, and jog- 
ged Phineas by the elbow. Phineas pulled up 
his horses; and listened, 
“That must be Michael,” he said. “I think 
I know the sound of his gallop ;” and he rose 
up and stretched his head anxiously back over 
the road. 
A man riding in hot haste was now dimly 
descried at the top of a distant hill. 
“There he is! [I do believe,” said Phineas. 
George and Jim both sprang out of the wagon 
before they knew what they were doing. All 
stood intensely silent, with their faces turned 
towards the expected messenger. On he came— 
now he went down intoa valley where, they 
could not see him; but they heard the sharp. 
hasty tramp, rising nearer and nearer—at last 
they saw him emerge on the top of an eminence 
within hail. 
“Yes, that’s Michael!” said Phineas; and 
raising his voice, “ Halloa, there, Michael !” 
“Phineas! is that thee *” 
“Yes; what news—they coming?” 
“ Right on behind, eight or ten of them—hot 
with brandy—swearing and foaming like so 
many wolves.” 
And just as he spoke, a breeze brought the 
faint sound of galloping horsemen towards 
them. 
“Tn with you! quick, boys! in !” said Phin- 
eas. “If you must fight, wait till I. get you a 
piece ”” And with the word, both jump- 
ed in, and Phineas lashed the horses to a run— 
the horseman keeping close beside them—the 
wagon rattled, jumped, almost flew over the 
frozen ground; but plainer, and still plainer, 
came the noise of pursuing horsemen. hehind. 
The women heard it, and looking SREP R OB, 
saw, far in the rear, on the brow of a t 
hill, a party of men ‘ooming up t the red 
streaked sky of early dawn. Another hill, and 





heart’s blood and groans and tears—and God 


_ George,” said Simeor, from the 
kitchen, “listen to the Psalm: it may do thee 
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za, wiping her tears, came forward also to lis- 
“ But as for me, my feet were almost gone ; my 
. For I was envious 
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their wagon, whose white cloth-covered top 
made it conspicuous at some distance, and a 
loud yell of brutal triumph came forward on 
the wind. Eliza sickened, and strained her 
child closer to her bosom; the old woman pray- 
- | ed and groaned, and George and Jim clenched 
their pistols with the grasp of despair. The 
pursuers gained on them fast ; the carriage made 
a sudden turn, and brought them near a ledge 
of a steep seemed rock, that rose in an 
isolated ridge or clump in a large lot, which 
was, all around it, quite clear and smooth. 
. | This isolated pile, or range of rocks, rose up 

black and heavy against the brightening sky, 
- | and seemed to promise shelter and concealment. 
It was a place well known to Phineas, who had 
been familiar with the spot in his hunting days, 
and it was to gain this point he had been racing 
his horses. 

“ Now, for it,” said he, suddenly checking his 
horses, and springing from his seat to the ground. 
“Out with you, in a twinkling, every one, and 
up into these rocks with me. Michacl, thee tie 
thy horse to the wagon, and drive ahead to 
Amariah’s, and get him and his boys to come 
back and talk to these fellows.” 

, In a twinkling they were all,out of the car- 
riage. ‘ ‘ 

“There,” said Phineas, catching up H 
“you each of you see to the wend: ‘and ‘to, 
now, if you ever did run!” 

There needed no exhortation. Quicker than 
we can say it, the whole party were over the 
fence, making with all speed for the rocks, while 
Michael, throwing himself from his horse, and 
fastening the bridle to the wagon, began driving 
it rapidly away. 
“Come ahead,” said Phineas, as they reached 
the rocks, and saw, in the mingled starlight and 
dawn, the traces of a rude but plainly marked 
footpath leading up among them; “this is one 
of our old hunting dens. Come up!” 

Phineas went before, springing up the rocks 
like a goat, with the boy in his arms. Jim 
came second, bearing his trembling old mother 
over his shoulder, and George and Eliza brought 
up the rear. The party of horsemen came up 
to the fence, and with mingled shouts and oaths 
were dismounting to prepare to follow them. 
A few moments’ scrambling brought them to 
the top of the ledge; the path then be- 
tween a narrow defile, where only one could 
walk at a time, till suddenly they came to a rift 
or chasm more than a yard in breadth, and be- 
yond which lay a pile of rocks, separate from 
the rest of the ledge, standing full thirty feet 
high, with its sides steep and perpendicular as 
those of a castle. Phineas coaily. leaped the 
chasm, and sat down the boy on a smooth, flat 
platform of crisp white moss, that covered the 
top of the rock. 

“Over with you!” he called; “spring, now, 
once, for your lives!” said he, as one after an- 
other sprang across. Several fragments of loose 
stone formed a kind of breast-work, which shel- 
tered their position from the observation of 
those below. 
_ “Well, here we all are,” said Phineas, peep- 
ing over the stone breast-work to watch the 
anapilants who were coming tumultuously up 
under the rocks. “Let ’em get us, if they can. 
Whoever comes here, has to walk single file 
between those two rocks, in fair range of your 
pistols, boys, d’ye see?” 
“I do see,” said George; “and now, as this 
matter is ours, let us take all the risk, and do 
all the fighting.” 
“Thee’s quite welcome to do the fighting, 
George,” said Phineas, chewing some checker- 
berry leayes as he spoke; “but I may have the 
fun of looking on, I sup But see, these 
fellows are kinder debating down there, and 
looking up, like hens when ate going to fly 
up on to the roost. Hadn’t thee better give ’em 
a word of advice hefore they come just to 
tell em handsomely they’ll be shot if they do?” 
The party beneath, now more apparent in 
the light of the dawn, consisted of our old ac- 
quaintances, Tom Loker and Marks, with two 
constables, and a posse consisting of such row- 
dies at the last tavern as could be engaged by 
a little brandy to go and help the fun of trap- 
ping a set of niggers. 
“Well, Tom, yer coons are farly treed,” said 
one. 
“Yes, I see “em go up right here,” said Tom ; 
“and here’s a path. I’m for going right up. 
They can’t jump down in a hurry, and it won’t 
take long to ferret ’em out.” 
“But, Tom, they might fire at us from be- 
hind the rocks,” said Marks. “That would be 
ugly, you know.” 
“ Ugh!” said Tom, with a sneer. 
for saving your skin, Marks. 
gers are too plaguy scared!” 
“I don’t know why I shouldn’t save my skin,” 
said Marks. “It’s the best P’ve got; and nig- 
gers do fight like the Devil sometimes.” 
At this moment, George appeared on the top 
of a rock above them, and, speaking in a calm, 
clear voice, said— 
“Gentlemen, who are you down there, and 
what do you want ?” 
“We want a party of runaway niggers,” said 
Tom Loker. “One George Harris, and Eliza 
Harris, and their son, and Jim Selden, and an 
old woman. We've got the officers here, and a 
warrant to take em: and we're going to have 
‘em, too. D’ye hear? ain’t you George Harris, 
that belongs to Mr. Harris, of Shelby county, 
Kentucky ?” 
“T am George Harris. A Mr. Harris, of Ken- 
tucky, did call me his property. But now I’m 
a free man, standing on God’s free soil, and my 
wife and my child I claim as mine. Jim and 
his mother are here. We have arms to defend 
ourselves, and we mean to do it. You can come 
up if you like; but the first one of you that 
comes within the range of our bullets is a dead 
man, and the next, and the next, and so on till 
the last,” 
“Oh, come! come !” said a short, puffy man, 
stepping forward, and blowing his nose as he 
did so, “Young man, this ain’t no kind of 
talk at all for you. You see we're officers of 
justice. We've got the law on our side, and 
the power, and so forth—so you'd better give 
up peaceably, you see; for you'll certainly have 
to give up at last.” 
“1 know very well that you’ ve got the law on 
your side, and the power,” said George, bitterly. 
You mean to take my wife to sell in New Or- 
leans, and put my boy like a calf in a trader’s 
pen, and send Jim’s old mother to the brute 
that whipped and abused her before, because 
he couldn’t abuse her son. You want to send 
Jim and me back to be whipped and tortured 
and ground down under the heels of them that 
you call masters ; and your laws will bear you 
out in it—more shame for you and them. But 
you haven’t got us; we don’t own your laws; 
we don’t own your country ; we stand here as 
free under God’s sky as you are; and by the 
great God that made us, we'll fight for our lib- 
erty till we die.” 
George stood out in fair sight on the top of 
the rock, as he made his declaration of inde- 
epee tg glow of dawn gave a flush to 
is swarthy cheek, and bitter indignation and 
despair gave fire to his dark eye; and as if ap- 
ing from man to the justice of God, he 
raised his hand to heaven as he spoke. 
If it had been only a Hungarian youth now 
bravely defending in some mountain fastness 
the retreat of fugitives escaping from Austria 
into. America, this would have been sublime 
heroism; but as it was a youth of African 
descent, defending the retreat of fugitives 
through America into Canada, of course we are 
too. well instructed and patriotic to see any he- 
roism in it; and if any of our readers, do, they 
must do it on their own private responsibility. 
When despairing Hungarian fugitives make 
their way against all the search warrants and 
authorities of their lawful Government to 
America, press and political cabinet ring with 
applause and welcome. When alrlD £ Af 
rican fugitives do the same thing, what is it° 
It is ; 
Be it as it may, it is certain that my ged 
tude, eye, voice, manner, of the qb» 
moment struck the below (Po Sl 
There is something in oes os dest na- 
:tion, thet, for a time husbes even Th tained 
ture. Marks was the only one Wri" 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EUROPEAN NEWS. 
LATE AND IMPORTANT FROM EUROPE. 


Dates from London to the 10th. 


The United States mail steamship Washing- 
ington, Geo. W. Floyd commander, left Bremen 
on the 5th and Southampton on the 10th, ar- 
rived in New York on the 23d, with 186 passen- 


gers. 

Among the passengers is Captain Brown, 
with the officers and crew late of the yacht 
America, which has been sold for £5,000. 

The demand for cotton at Liverpool was good. 

Messrs. Braman have paid the £200 awarded 
to Mr. Hobbs for picking their lock, but protest 
against the fairness of the award. 


Kossuth—From Turkey we hear that the 
question relative to the Hungarian refugees at 
at Kiutahia is settled. The Sultan has resolved 
to put an end to an unjust confinement, caleu- 
lated only to compromise the character of his 
Government. e American steam frigate 
Mississippi, placed by the President of the 
United States at the disposal of Kossuth, was 
to repair from Smyrna to the Dardanelles on 
the 1st instant, to await their arrival. On the 
same day the-refugees would quit Kiutahia, and 
embark at Jeumelk in a Turkish steamer for 
the Dardanelles. Kossuth was to be accompa- 
nied by M. Lemmi, a Tuscan, his private secre- 
pet Generals Perezel and Wisosky, and 
Count Batthiany, with their families, and 20 
other superior officers. The frigate will convey 
these personages to America, stopping a few 
days in England. 

TRACES OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN—AMERICAN 
EXPEDITION. 

News from the American Exploring Expedi- 
tion to the 17th September, 1850, has been re- 
ceived in England, in a letter addressed to the 
admiralty. It is transmitted by the master of 
the bark True Love. The persons whose graves 
are mentioned belong to Franklin’s crew. 


Davis Srraits, July 24, 1851. 


My Lorps: May it please your Lordships to 
receive at my hands the enclosed testimony, re- 
ceived, on the 12th of July, of the American 
searching vessels, of the account of their voyage 
in search of Sir John Franklin. On the 13th 
of September, 1850, they left all the searching 
vessels at Cape Martyrs, Cornwallis Island, they 
not being able to pursue any further westward 
direction from that date. A harbor called the 
Assistant Harbor, discovered by Captain Om- 
manney, three miles south of Cape Martyrs, 
was the place in selection by them to winter in. 
The bay ice was forming very strong at that 
time, yet the Advance and Rescue were deter- 
mined to proceed homewards ; but, unfortunate- 
ly, however, a gale sprang up and drove them 
up Wellington Channel 50 miles, and afterward 
they were frozen in. The American Captain 
De Haven told me that the winter was very 
mild, and that he fan give no further particu- 
lars respecting Sir John Franklin than the en- 
closed account. He said he was determined to 
go to the seat of search again, after having 
wintered ; and all the documents received from 
the admiralty and others I gave to him. 

Memoranda.—1. On the 26th of Au 
1850, traces were found to northward of Port 
Innis, Wellington Channel, confirming those 
previously found at Cape Riley by Captain Om- 
manney. These consisted of fragments of 
clothing, preserved meat tins, and scraps of pa- 
pers, one of these bearing the name of McDon- 
ald, medical officer in the e ition. 

2. On the 27th, Captain Penny’s parties re- 

rted graves. These were at once visited by 

aptain De Haven, Mr. Penny, and Dr. Kane. 
They bore respectively the names of W. Braine, 
R. M., and John Hartnell, of the Erebus, and 
John Torrington, of the Terror, the date of the 
latest. death being the 3d of April, 1846. Added 
to these sad but unmistakeable evidences, were 
the remains of the observatory, carpenters’ shop, 
and armorers’ forge. Upon the hill side and 
beach were fragments of wood, metal, and 
clothing, with stacks of empty meat tins. Ev- 
ga Sap permanency and organiza- 
tion. ere can be no doubt that the cove be- 
tween Cape Riley and Beechy Island, facing 
Lancaster sound, was the first winter station of 
the missing vessels, On the 31st of September 
the impervious ice of the Wellington Channel 
underwent a complete disruption, and by the 
6th several vessels penetrated to the Cornwallis 
side. Such, however, was the impenetrable 
character of the pack in Lancaster Sound, that 
by the 10th of September the entire searching 
squadron were again concentrated about eight 
miles south of Griffith’s Island. This was the 
furthest west attained by the American expedi- |- 
tion. The latest dates from Commodore Austin 
are of the 13th of September. 

They were then in momentary expectation 
of making winter quarters, and it is probable 
that a small harbor, discovered by Captain Om- 
manney, about three miles east of Cape Mar- 
tyrs, will be the haven selected. Thence the 
American vessels, while proceeding homeward, 
were frozen in opposite Wellington Channel, 
drifting during the ensuing winter from a lati- 
tude of 75 25 throughout the channel and 
sound to Baffin’s Bay. 

Their liberation, after much exposure and 
trial, took place on the 10th of June, 1851, at a 

int south of Cape Walsingham, 65 30—a 
inear drift exceeding 1,050 miles. The commo- 
tion of the ice, with its attendant uncertainty, 
was their chief source of trial. Every officer and 
man had marked scorbutic disease, but no 
deaths have occurred. The crews are now re- 
freshed, and the expedition is endeavoring to 
regain the seat of search. 

E. K. Kang, 


Ihave, &c., i 
Surgeon to the Expedition. 


The London News of the 10th rr psa gives 
t importance to these notes, and says: 

e The intelligence of traces of Sir John Frank- 
lin and his companions has been scanned with 
eagerness by the veteran Arctic explorers now 
reposing on their laurels. at Woolwich; and 
many of them are sanguine in the expectation 
that they >! yet have the pleasure of welcom- 
ing at least the surviving portion of the noble 
crews who left Woolwich in May, 1845, with 
the Erebus and Terror. It may be interesting 
to know that the Royal Marine whose grave 
was found was Sergeant William Braine, of the 
Woolwich division, who volunteered to proceed 
to the Arctic regions with the Exploring party, 
although he had only recently returned from 
service in China. 

Kaffir War—By the steamship Hellespont, 
dates are received from the Cape of Good Hope 
io August 1: 

Sir Harry Smith appears to-have made no 
movement of consequence during the previous 
month, while the Kaffirs and Hottentots are 
spreading themselves through the eastern prov- 
inces, and penetrating settlements previously 
considered secure danger. 

A correspondent at the Cape, under date 
Aug. 1, says: “From what I can learn, Major 
Warden has been defeated in the Sovereignty, 
the Kaffirs are within five miles of Uitenhage, 
and the war consequently in the heart of the 
Colony.” 

No further supply of troops had reached the 
Cape subsequent to the arrival of the Vulcan. 


— ——->—— 


THREE DAYS LATER. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP AFRICA. 
Liverpool dates to the 13th. 


Two Councils had been held in Paris, at 
which the President of the Republic presided, 
to discuss Cuban affairs, and it was unanimous- 
ly resolved to take efficient measures, with 
or without the concurrence of England, to pro- 
tect the rights of the Queen of Spain. 

The Morning Chronicle, in an article on 
Photography at the Exhibition, says : 

“The exhibition of d 
United States de t is of a very superior 
character. In the ent of the groups, 
and in the general tone of the pictures, there 
will be f an artistic excellence which we 


in the 


do not meet with in many others. This has| 


been attributed to atmospheric condi- 
tions, but we believe it to be due to a t ex- 
tent also to superior manipulation. is extra 
care is, we are inclined to think, to be traced 
to the general dislike of artificially-colored pho- 
tographs in the United States,” 

A Persian Ambassador has arrived in Eng- 
land. He is a fine, handsome man, about forty 


and a. brilliant star was ded on his 
breast. He wore the high odie cap of the 
Persian country. He was accompanied by 
dragoman and a servant. An extensive suite 
accomps him from Persia to Turkey, near- 
ly the whole of which he took leave of at Con- 
stantinople. 

Metternich is writing a book, and that book 
is the History of Austria during his own time. 


In Italy, everything is going on in the same 


way. In Venice, a priest named 
Dellocea has sentenced to five years’ im- 
prisonment for circulating some of Mazzini’s 
proclamations. 


At Rom Calandrelli, the flower of val- 
or and ronal gor te many pole of the harsh- 
est treatment in the prisons of the Castle of St. 
Angelo and St. Michel, was at length con- 
demned either to death or imprisonment for 
life. By the intercession of the Prussian Goy- 
ernment, this sentence was commuted to per- 
petual banishment; but, although a consider- 
able time has elapsed, Calandrelli still lan- 
guishes in confinement. The four young men 
who were condemned to twenty years’ impris- 
onment for burning Reveal lights on the anni- 
versary of the Republic have also obtained the 
favor of banishment, instead of the former sen- 
tence. The unfortunate Ercoli, who was con- 
demned to twenty years in chains, for having 
found fault with a m who was smoking a 
cigar, has died of ; sare in the dungeons of 
Narni. 





THE YACHT TRIUMPH. 


The following letter from the Hon. William 
C. Rives, our Minister in Paris, to Col. Hamil- 
ton of New York, (says the New York Express,) 
shows how deep an interest, everywhere, was 
felt in the success of the yacht America: 

BovuLoGne-sur-MER, August 24, 1851. 

My Dear Stir: I congratulate you with my 
whole heart on the success of the gallant Amer- 
ica in her contest with the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron the day before yesterday, the result of 
which has just been communicated to me here. 

When I had the pleasure of seeing you at 
Paris, I told you how much I felt our national 
honor and interests to be involved in the issue 
of any match the America might engage in at 
Cowes, and how much I relied on the sagacity, 
judgment, and skill of Commodore Stevens, 
with his spirited and patriotic companions, to 
uphold the reputation of our glorious flag. ‘The 
contest has now been decided ; and the Ameri- 
ca, and with her and our American stars and 
stripes, have been once more victorious. And 
what a victory! To beat Britannia, 

“* Whose flag has braved a thousand years the battle 
and tho breeze ;”’ 
to beat her in her own native seas, in the pres- 


ence of her Queen, and contending against a 
fleet of seventeen sail of her picked models of 
naval architecture, owned and personally di- 


rected by the proudest names of her nobility— 
her Marlboroughs and her Anglesseys— 1s 
something that may well encourage us in the 
race of maritime competition which is set be- 
fore us. hig 

The destinies of the world in regard to civil 
and political liberty, and progressive civiliza- 
tion of every kind, must a in a great de- 
gree upon that power which shall obtain a per- 
manent ascendency on the seas. Ever since 
the demonstrations of our naval aptitudes and 
prowess which the war of 1812 gave rise to, all 
eyes have been turned to America as a candi- 
date for that great and glittering, and if right- 
ly used, most noble prize. I have always said 
that our ships are our best representatives 
abroad, and Commodore Stevens and his breth- 
ren of the New York Yacht Club have shown 
how well they understand their mission. Honor 
and thanks to them, then, for having added 
another glorious day to our national calendar ; 
for so highly do I estimate the importance in 
its effect, direct or indirect, of their successful 
achievement of peaceful rivalry the day before 
yesterday, that the twenty-second of August is 
destined, in my opinion, to take rank in our 
annals with those days which have been ren- 
dered memorable by victories won at sea or on 
land, or have been otherwise endeared to us by 
associations connected with our national re- 
nown. 

And how opportunely has all this come to 
raise us up from the depressing effects of our 
oe ailure in the exhibitions of the Crys- 
tal Palace—an arena in which I have always 
been inclined to question the policy of our ap- 
pearance at this time in the character of com- 
petitors, as it was early to be foreseen that. ob- 


jects of mere luxury and artistic elegance would 





be predominant there, in regard to which it 
was not to be expected that so young a people 
could contend on equal terms with the older 
and more luxurious nations of Europe. Ship- 
building, and the arts of pe RY however, 
with other pursuits of the useful and the origi- 
nal, belong to the bold and adventurous youth 
of our country, and I trust it is now demon- 
strated that in these we need not fear a com- 
parison with the rest of the world. The arts 
of elegance will follow in their turn and in due 
season. In the mean time, we cannot cherish 
with too much pride and fondness that element 
of our national strength which, in the extraor- 
dinary mechanical improvements of the age, 
has become an gor ep oganes means of security 
and self-defence, while it must in the end exer- 
cise a controlling influence upon the destinies 
of the civilized world. 

In this connection, I trust our legislators will 
not be unmindful of the high duty they are 
under of giving an effectual encouragement and 
support to the noble enterprise that has been 
commenced with such brilliant success in your 
city for vindicating our equal share in the navy- 
_— of the ocean between the Old and New 
World by steam; and the whole nation will, I 
am sure, rise up and cheer the America by 
their joyous and spontaneous acclamations, (the 
only encouragement, happily, which she re- 
quires,) as soon as the news of her success shall 
meet our shores. 

I have not the pleasure of being personally 
known to Commodore Stevens, but I pray you 
to present my best respects to him, with my 
warmest thanks as an American citizen for the 
proud leaf he has added to the chaplet of our 
naval and national renown. 

Believe me, my dear sir, very truly and faith- 
fully, yours, . C. Rives, 
Col. James Hamilton, at Cowes. 





FROM THE RIO GRANDE. 


PROGRESS OF THE REVOLUTION IN TAMAULIPAS 
AND NEW LEON. 


We learn from a gatlemen who has recently 
returned from the Rio Grande, that a reyolu- 
tionary party has been organized in the depart- 
ments of Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, and Coahuila, 
sufficiently powerful, he thinks, to expel the 
Government troops, and establish an independ- 
ent Government in all the valley of the Rio 
Grande east of the Sierra Madre. 

Their plansare so well matured that a de- 
cisive blow will probably be struck in a few 
weeks. A large number of volunteers from 
Texas have been enlisted, and large quantities of 
arms, ammunition, and military stores, have been 
procured to carry on the war against the Cen- 
tral Government. Upwards of two hundred 
Texan volunteers were encamped near Roma a 
few weeks since, waiting for orders from Canales 
and his associates, 

It is said that Gen. Avalos and the other 
officers in command of the Mexican forces are 
aware that the great mass of the people of those 
departments are op to the Central Gov- 
ernment, and that they have intimated to the 
leaders of the revolutionary party that they can 
offer but a feeble resistance if a respectable 
military force is brought to operate against 
them. It is also said that Gen. Avalos has 
actually removed a portion of his property to 
Brownsville, in anticipation of the success of the 
eeaioners party. 

Carabajal at present is the ostensible com- 
pipe of the revolutionary forces ; but as soon 

offensive tions are commenced, it is 
probable that Canales will take the command in 
person. The Americans along the Rio Grande 
are quite confident that this movement will be 
as the Central Government is so des- 


diers now stationed along the frontier. and they 
i nently very much dissatisfied. It 1s 
believed .® large number of Government 


will join the standard of Carabajal as 
wna i is displayed on dhs wast Bask of the 

Many of the merchants on this side of the 
ae thee illing: to aid the revolutionary party, 


as they haye s ; ‘from the imposi- 

Fie indcia bag iege 
Roma, and of most of the 
ank of the Rio Grande, has 









lately been almost ruined by the Mexican reve- 
nue officers, who have endeavored by the most 


tyrannical impositions to prevent Americans 
rom trading rrith any of the towns or settle- 
ments in the interior. 

Houston Telegraph, September 5th. 
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BENTHAM’S BOOK OF FALLACIES. 


An early number of the Edinburgh Reivew 
contains the following notice of Bentham on 
Irrevocable Laws: 

Fallacy of Irrevocable Laws.—A law, says 
Mr. Bentham, (no matter to what effect,) is 

roposed to a legislative assembly, who are 
called upon to reject it, upon the single ground, 
that by those who in some former period 
exercised the same power, a regulation was 
made, having for its object to preclude forever, 
or to the end of an unexpired period, all suc- 
ceeding legislators from enacting a law to any 
such effect as that now pro , 

Now it appears quite evident that, at every 
period of time, every Legislature must be 
endowed with all those powers which the 
exigency of the times may require; and any 
attempt to infringe on this power is inadmissi- 
ble and absurd. The sovereign power, at any 
one period, can only form a blind guess at the 
measures which may be necessary for any fu- 
ture period. But by this principle of immutable 
laws, the government is transferred from those 
who are necessarily the best judges of what 
they want, to others who can know little or 
nothing about the matter. The thirteenth 
century decides for the fourteenth. The four- 
teenth makes laws for the fifteenth. The 
fifteenth hermetically seals up the sixteenth, 
which tyrannizes over the seventeenth, which 
again tells the eighteenth how it is to act un- 
der circumstances which cannot be foreseen, 
and how it is to conduct itself in exigencies 
which no human wit can anticipate. 

“Men who have a contury more of experience to 
ground their judgments on, surrender their intellect 
to men who had a century less experience, and who, 
unless that doficiency constitutes a claim, have no 
claim to preference. If the prior generation were, in 
respect of intellectual qualification, ever so much su- 
perior to the subsequent generation—if it understood 
so much bettor than the subsequent generation itself 
the interest of that subsequent generation—could it 
have been in an equal degree anxious to promote that 
interest, and consequently equaily attentive to those 
facts with which, though in order to form a judgment 
it ought to have been, it is impossible it should have 
been acquainted? In a word, will its love for that 
subsequent generation be quite so great as that same 
generation’s love for itself? 

“Not even here, after a moment’s deliberate reflee- 
tion, will the assertion be in the affirmative. And yet 
it is their prodigious anxiety for the welfare of their 
posterity that produces the propensity of these sages 
to tie up the hands of this same posterity forever- 
more—to act as guardians to its perpetual and incu- 
rable weakness, and take its conduct forever out of 
its own hands. 

“Tf it be right that the conduct of the nineteenth 
century should be determined not by its own judg- 
ment, but by that of the eighteenth, it will be equal- 
ly right that the conduct of the twentieth century 
should be determined not by its own judgment, but 
hy that of the nineteenth. And if the same principle 
were still pursued, what at length would be the con- 
sequence? That in process of time the practice of 
legislation would be at an end. The conduct and fate 
of all men would be determined by those who neither 
know nor cared anything about the matter; and the 
aggregate body of the Living would remain forever in 
subjection to an inexorable tyranny, exercised as it 
were by the aggregate body of the Dead.’’— Pp. 84-86. 

The despotism, as Mr. Bentham well observes, 
of Nero or Caligula, would be more tolera- 
ble than an zrrevocable law. The despot, 
through fear or favor, or in a lucid interval, 
might relent; but how are the Parliament, who 
made the Scotch Union, for example, to be 
awakened from that dust in which they repose— 
the jobber and the patriot, the speaker and 
the doorkeeper, the silent voters, and the men 
of rich allusions—Cannings and cultivators, 
Barings and beggars—making irrevocable laws 
for men who toss their remains about with 
spades, and use the relics of these legislators to 
give breath to brocoli, and to aid the vernal 
eruption of asparagus? 

If the law is good, it will support itself; if 
bad, it should not be supported by the zrrevoca- 
ble theory, which is never resorted to but as the 
veil of abuses. All living men must possess the 
supreme power over their own happiness at 
every particular period. To suppose that there 
is anything which a whole nation cannot do, 
which they deem to be essential to their happi- 
ness, and that they cannot do it, because 
another generation, long ago dead and gone, 
said it must not be done, is mere nonsense. 
While you are: captain of the vessel, do what 
you please; but the moment you quit the 
ship, I become «= ommipotent 4s you. You 
may leave me as much advice as you please, 
but you cannot leave me commands ; though, 
in fact, this is the only meaning which can be 
applied to what are called irrevocable laws, 
It appeared to the legislature for the time be- 
ing to be of immense importance to make such 
and such a law. Great good was gained, or 
great evil avoided, by enacting it. Pause before 
you alter an institution which has been deemed 
to be of so much importance. This is prudence 
and common sense; the rest is the exaggera- 
tion of fools, or the artifice of knaves, who eat 
up fools, What endless nonsense has been 
talked of our navigation laws! What wealth 
has been sacrificed to either before they were 
repealed! How impossible it appeared to Noo- 
dledom to repeal them. They were considered 
of the irrevocable class—a kind of law over which 
the dead only were omnipotent, and the living 
had no power. Frost, it is true, cannot be put 
off by act of Parliament, nor can Spring be 
accelerated by any majority of both Houses. 
It is, however, quite a mistake to suppose that 
any alteration of any of the Articles of Union 
is as much out of the jurisdiction of Parliament, 
as these meteorological changes. In every 
year, and every day of that year, living men 
have a right to make their own laws, and 
momen? nag pe affairs; to break through 
the tyranny of the ante-spirants—the le 
who breathed before ang and to jain 
they please for themselves. Such supreme 
power cannot indeed be well exercised by the 

ple at large ; it must be exercised therefore 
by the delegates, or Parliament, whom the 

ple choose ; and such Parliament, disregard- 
ing the superstitious reverence for irrevocable 
laws, can have no other criterion of wrong and 
right than that of public utility, 

When a law is considered as immutable, and 
the immutable law happens at the same time 
to be too foolish and mischievous to be endured, 
instead of being repealed, it is clandestinel 
evaded, or openly violated , and thus the authori- 
ty of all law is weakened. 

Where a nation has been ancestorially bound 
by foolish and improvident treaties, ample 
notice must be given of their termination. 
Where the State has made ill-advised grants, 
or rash bargains with individuals, it is necessa- 
% to grant proper compensation. The most 

ifficult case, certainly, is that of the union of 
nations, where a smaller number of the weaker 
nation is admitted into the larger senate of the 
greater nation, and will be overpowered if the 
question comes to a yote; but the lesser na- 
tion must run this risk. It is not probable 
that any violation of articles will take place, 
till they are absolutely called for by extreme 
necessity. But let the danger be what it may, 
no danger is so great, no supposition so foolish, 
as to consider any human law as irrevocable. 
The shifting attitude of human affairs would 
often render such a condition an intolerable 
evil to all parties. The absurd jealousy of our 
countrymen at the Union, secured heritable 
jurisdiction to the owners; nine-and-thirty 
years afterwards they were abolished, in the 
very teeth of the Act of Union, and to the 
evident promotion of the public good. 


> 





M ECHANISM.—No. XVII. 
BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


Legislatures, Government functionaries, and 
the public press, are concentrating and combin- 
ing their efforts for the promotion of practical 
science, with a unanimity, energy, and patriot. 
ism, which insare speedy and triumphant suc- 
cess. With Legislatures the only question is, 
the best mode of ‘advancing an object recog- 
nised by all as fundamental for individual and 
general prosperity, combined in wealth, science, 
and morals. re heen ony ere of our 
own and foreign nations, improve oppor- 
tunities to ott thete official re mm and yin. 
ence, as well they may, to strengthen the only 
safe foundation'on which rest all the instita- 
tions and appointments of the Governments 
under which they act, 

The President of the United States shows, 
both by word and deed, that his official dignity, 
‘in_ his ‘view, is ‘not lowered, but elevated, by 

ppearing in the centre of a’ congregation o 
children, to administer to them words of encour. 
oo and to’ distribute among them tokens 
o ation to the most deserving. | A Judge 
in gh standing says: “I shall gladly tse all 
‘my’ influenée ‘upon’ the ‘bench, in’ the’ sdcial 
circle, and through the public journals, ‘for the 





advancement of such an object”’—science, 


+ with ise-finet See 


- Boston could net have conferred. 





universally diff and largely applied for 
supplying nadie se for sal ghtediag and 
elevating human beings. 

A foreign Minister said: “The system pro- 
posed (scjentific reciprocation) is, in my opinion, 
caloulated to promote enlightened and pacific 
intercourse among nations. I shall therefore 
earnestly recommend it, both to institutions 
and individuals in my own country, as eminent- 
ly calculated to benefit themselves by extend- 
ing their benefits to others.” 

e printing press, professedly the supreme 
organ of light, and ing an omnipotence 
in its controlling influence, now more than ever 
before is the patron of science. This character 
of the public press has already to some extent 
changed newspapers into school books. By 
becoming generally both the patrons and the 
vehicles of science, they will find in the schools 
of our country a new, large, and rich field of 
labor, and schools will recognise them as the 
richest fountains of know edge, furnishing 
streams abundant and perennial. 

Each of these three depositories of power— 
Legislatures, Government functionaries, and 
the public press—furnishes at once an index 
of public sentiment, and an agency for render- 
ing that sentiment a reality. Such a senti- 
ment gives to each of these agencies, provided 
pg venga J for securing and advancing the objects 
of its pleasure, a mandate which is absolute, 
not to be disobeyed, except by the displacing of 
such agency, for giving place to another ready 
an obedience to the authority which crea- 
ted it. 

The object having the combined and separate 
support of these three agencies, is not some- 
thing in the wind, which no one can possess or 
define. It is perfectly definite, and within the 
reach of every one disposed to hold out his 
hand to take it. The simple, plain, universal 
laws established by the Creator for controlling 
every operation in the physical, intellectual, or 
moral world, science, applied to human wants— 
to be in the posséssion of all, constitute the 
object aimed at by the Legislature, its func- 
tionaries, and the press, under the peremptory 
order of public sentiment, whose word is law, 
whose mandate cannot be disobeyed. Hence 
the progress of “practical science” must be 
veal its success certain, its completion tri- 
umphant. 

Expermments.—Some five years since, the 
public schools of New York recognised patriot- 
asm as an object proper to be embraced in their 
system of instruction. To show it in deed more 
+ word, they directed a portion of each 
week to be employed by their pupils in prepar- 
ing specimens of writing, drawing, mechanism, 
needle-work, minera] collections, and other pro- 
ductions of nature and art, for distribution in 
aid of the cause. This new and strong motive 
power upon young minds caused many teachers 
entirely to change their tables in relation to 
punishment. Instead of saying to their pupils, 
“Tf you do not get your lessons you must stay 
after school,” they said, “If you will get your 
lessons you may stay after school, to prepare 
specimens to send to the members of our Legis- 
lature, to United States Senators, and others in 
Congress, to school conventions, superintendents 
of sehools, foreign ministers, and other agencies 
for aiding them to let their light shine.” Among 
a hundred members of Congress and more, one 
acknowledged the reception of such specimens 
by saying, “I shall gladly use all my influence, 
when I return home, whither the beautiful 
specimens sent me are forwarded, to promote 
a system which every one must approve.” It 
may probably be said with safety, that in every 
case in which patriotic feelings and sentiments 
have been presented as motives to study and 
orderly deportment in schools, the results have 
been less punishment and greater improvement. 


RAILROAD JUBILEE AT BOSTON. 


SPEECH OF LORD ELGIN, 


Lorp E xcin having risen to respond to a 
sentiment, was greeted with loud applause, and 
spoke as follows : 


Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen: It is not very 
customary with us for any individual to take it 
upon himself to return thanks for the toast 
which you have just now so cordially, so enthu- 
siastically drank, I feel an additional difficulty 
in rising to discharge that duty at this time, be- 
cause | have at my left hand a gentleman who 
holds an important diplomatic station in this 
country, (Sir ears Crampion,) and from whom 
response to that toast would come age more 
appropriately than from myself In obedience, 
however, to the call of his: honor the Mayor, 
and in compliance, I believe, to the wishes of 
my friend on my left, I rise to express in the 
name of all British subjects here present—for I 
feel that every one of them has an equal right 
with myself to answer that toast, Canadians, 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen—in be- 
half of them all, I beg leave to express our cor- 
dial and hearty thanks for the manner in which 
that toast has been received by you. 

Gentlemen, as I have the honor to address 
myself to a company which consists in the great- 
er part of persons who live under different insti- 
tutions from myself, perhaps I may be permit- 
ted to observe that we British subjects honor 
and respect our Queen, not only because of her 
exemplary character, but many public and pri- 
vate virtues, and the singular tact and firmness 
which has enabled her to protect the well being 
of her own le, and to secure the cordiality 
and good will of mankind, but also because we 
recognise in the constitutional and hereditary 
throne upon which she is seated the symbol of 
our national unity, and the type of the continu- 
ity of our existence as a ou Applause. 

Allow me, gentlemen, because there seems to 
be in America some little misconception with 
ragard to our characters and customs, to observe 
that we, monarchists though we be, enjoy the 
advantages of self- government, of popular elec- 
tions, of deliberative assemblies, with their at- 
tendant blessings of caucuses, stump orators, and 
log rollings—[laughter]—and I am not sure but 
we sometimes have a little pipe-laying—[re- 
newed laughter]—almest if not altogether in 
equal perfection with yourselves. 1 must own, 
gentlemen, that -I was exceedingly amused the 
other day, when one of the gentlemen who did 
me the honor to visit me at Toronto, bearing 
the invitation of the Common Council and the 
Corporation of the city of Boston, observed to 
me, with the utmost gravity, that he had been 
delighted to find, upon entering our Legislative 
Assembly at Toronto, that there was quite as 
much liberty of speech there as in any body of 
the kind in thiscountry! [Laughter.} I could 
not help thinking that if my kind friend would 
only favor us with his company in Canada for 
a few weeks, we should be able to demonstrate 
to his entire satisfaction, that the tongue is quite 
as “unruly a member” on the north side of the 
line as on this side. [Renewed laughter.] 

Now, gentlemen, you must not expect it, for I 
have not the voice for it, and do not pretend to 
undertake to make a regular speech to you. I 
belong to a who are notoriously slow of 
speech. [Laughter.] If any doubt exists on 
that subject, 1 never heard of it; and such 
doubts must have been removed by the verdict 
which has heen pronounced by high authority 
on that subject; for a distinguished member of 
the American Senate, who: has lately been in 
England, has informed his countrymen that, pre- 
eminent as John Bull is in many particulars, in 
one thing he always makes a lamentable failure, 
which is when he undertakes to try his hand 
at bublic speaking. {Laughter.] Now, gentle- 
men, deferrin aut feel bound to do, to that high 
authority, and conscious that in no particular 
do I. more correctly and truly represent my 
countrymen tham in my stammering tongue and 
embarassed utterance, — laughter, ] you 
may judge what my feelings are when | am 
asked to address an assembly like this, conven- 
ed under the hospitable auspices of the Corpora- 
tion of Boston, I believe to the tune of some four 
thousand, in this State of Massachusetts, a 
State which is so famous for its orators and 
its statesmen—a State that can boast of Frank- 
ling, and A and Everetts, and Sumners, 
and Bigelows, and a host of other distinguished 
men—a State, moreover, which is the chosen 
home, if not the birthplace, of the illustrious 
fapplens of State of the American Union. 

ause. 

“Bat, roe ag although I cannot make a 
speech to you, I must tell you in the plain and 
homely way in which John Bull sometimes ex- 
presses his’ feelings, when his heart. is full to 
overflowing—that is to say, when they do not 
choke him and prevent his ers ree, 

sation|—in that homely way I must express 
we fui myself and all those 

tityin ; are for = — ey of 

ing reception we have met in the ot 

erm Be myself I may say that the city of 
me a 
greater favor than that which they have con- 
ferred in inviting me to this festival, and in giv- 
ing me ano anity not only to receive the 
hand of kindness which has been extended to 


‘many jnilitary 


rod Acog Pray of the city fro 4 the 

ut also the opportunity, which I never 
had efore and perhaps may ies have again, 
of paying my to the President of the 
Rebublic of the United States. [Applause.] 
And although it would ill become me, a stran- 
ger, to presume to eulogize the conduct or the 
services of President Fillmore, yet as a bystand- 
er, a8 an observer, and by no means an indif- 
ferent or careless:observer, of your progress and 
prosperity, I think I may venture to that 
it is the opinion of all impartial men that Pres- 
ident Fillmore will oceupy an honorable place 
on the roll of illustrious men on whom the man- 
tle of Washin has fallen. [Applause and 
cheers.] Somebody must write to the President, 
and tell him how that remark about him was 
received. [Lan soy 

Gentlemen, I haye felt a very deep interest in 
the progress of the lines of railway communi- 
cation, of which we are now assembled to cele- 
brate the completion. The first railway that I 
ever travelled upon in North America forms @ 
part of the great line which now unites Mont- 
real to Boston. I had the pleasure, about five 
years ago, to be travelling with a friend of 
mine, whom I see now present, (Gov. Paine,) I 
think as far as Concord, upon that line. 

Goy. Paine, of Vermont. It was Franklin. 


Lorp Etery. He has contradicted me; he 
says it was not Concord, but Franklin, But 
I will state another thing, in which he will not 
contradict me; which 1s, that although we 
travelled together two or three days, over bad 
roads part of the way, we never reached a 
place which could have been with any propriety 
christened Discord. [Laughter and applause.} 

Well, gentlemen, although I take a deep in- 
terest in this line, 1 must tell you, because I 
never wish to sail under false colors, that it is 
not the exclusive object of my preference; for 
I am free to admit that there are other lines, 
connecting the Canadas with the ocean at other 
poate in which I also take a lively interest. 

ut I come here to express my sense of the 
great obligation which the trading portion es- 
pecially of the people of Canada are under to 
the city of Boston for their liberality and enter- 
prise, not only because they have opened new 
channels of trade, but also because by the great 
outlay in these works, as stated by the Mayor, 
and by the satisfactory results of these outlays, 
you have shown how greatly the settlement of 
®& new country may be advanced, how greatly 
the value of property may be increased, and 
how largely the general aggregate wealth may 
be augmented by expenditures of that kind, 
when judiciously conducted. I think that from 
your example, we Canadians will return home, 
certainly not “sadder,” but “wiser” men than 
we came here. [Applause.] 

There was another reason for my coming 
here at this time. I wanted to say, by my pres- 
ence here, that I appreciate and value the 
moral and social as well as economical effects 
of these increased facilities of intercourse. By 
coming here over your lings, to tender to you 
the hand of good fellowship, I wanted to show 
that I was aware that your lines were made 
to transport men and women, as well as for the 
carriage of bales of goods and barrels of flour. 
I cannot forget that the year in which I thus 
come to tender you the hand of good fellow- 
ship is likely to be a memorable year in the 
history of our species. It is a year in which a 
new planet has been added to our solar sys- 
tem—a planet which has been, with singular 
felicity and singular appropriateness, christened 
Irene, the planet of Peace. [Applause.] 

And, as | have touched upon that point, al- 
low me to say that I have felt most deeply the 
kind terms in which England has always been 
alluded to by all whom I have met, since I en- 
tered within the territory of the United States. 
[Applause, and cries of hear, hear.] _ I cannot 
say that I feel surprised when I hear Americans 
speak in the way his honor the Mayor has 
spoken of England; but I am sometimes sur- 
prised and shocked, although now much more 
rarely than some year’ ago, I am happy to say, 
to hear language of a different kind from 
Americans respecting England. I remember 
thst the code of an illustrious lawgiver of an 
ancient Grecian republic was remarkable, be- 
cause, although it contained a vast number of 
special provisions and details, relating to all 
sorts of crimes, there was no mention made of 
the crime of parricide. It was perfectly well 
known that the omission did not arise from any 
doubt as to whether parricide was a crime. 
And although it may be a casus omissus in the 
criminal codes of your Republic, I trust that 
no person will be allowed, without being con- 
sidered blameworthy, to speak ungenerously 
or disparagingly of his old grandmother on 
the other side of the Atlantic. [Applause.] 

Sir, it is impossible to live as long as I have 
done in America without entering very keenly 
into the feelings of pride and gratification with 
which Americans, and Canadians too, talk of 
their country. It is wonderfully progressing, 
and has wonderful resources. But when I hear 
boastful language indulged in, partaking of a 
tone somewhat disparaging as respects other 
countries which are less advantageously situated 
than themselves, I cannot help thinking of an 
eloquent passage in the writings of my most 
eloquent friend, now no more, the late Dr. 
Chalmers, in which he refers to the simultane- 
ous discovery of the telescope and microscope. 
He dilates in his gorgeous and emphatic lan- 
guage upon the vast lights shed by each in its 
respective sphere upon the beneficence, the 
wisdom, and the power of the Almighty. So 
would I say to such a speaker as I have just 
referred to. 

Sir, when you have satisfied your gaze by 
contemplating the magnificent scene spread out 
before you; when, with the aid of the telescope, 
you have scanned those mighty prairies which 
the ploughshare has not yet broken ; when you 
have cast your eyes upon those boundless for- 
ests which the axe has not yet touched ; when 
you have travelled over those extensive territo- 
ries which are underlain | valuable mineral 
fields which the cupidity of man has not yet 
rifled—when you have gazed upon all these to 
your heart’s content, just lay your telescope 
aside, and take this little microscope from me, 
and I will show alittle island, far hidden behind 
that eastern wave—an island so diminutive 
that you might take it up bodily and toss it 
into the lakes which lie between the Canadas 
and the United States without filling them up, 
but which, nevertheless, as my friend the Mayor 
has pointed out, was the source whence came 
forth the valor and the might which laid on this 
continent the foundations of empires. [Ap- 
plause.}] Permit me to say, that all wisdom and 
judgment have shown that without love of lib- 
erty and respect for order and for law you can 
haye no sufficient sccurity that your empire will 
prove enduring. 

Now, gentlemen, before I take my seat, per- 
mit me to clone (fae of “go on.”} y hy, 
gentlemen, it must be the air of Boston, for I 
never made so long & speech before in my life. 
[Laughter.] I will now offer to you, as a senti- 
ment— 


“ Prosperity to the trade and city of Boston.” 


No one, I am sure, will question the sincerity 
with which I propose this toast, for most as- 
suredly if | had not wished well to the trade of 
the city of Boston I should not be here now. It 
may be that some of those Western towns, 
which spring up in a night, and grow in the 
twinkling of an eye- from small villages to 
towns of a respectable population, may progress 
more rapidly than Boston; but there is a sta- 
bility and a solidity about Boston which I must 
say 1s agreeable to an old monarchist like my- 
self.’ I see buildings in Boston which look as 
if intended not only for the owners, but for 
their sons and their sons’ sons to live in after 
they are dead and gone. I know it has heen 
the practice to say that a Yankee would not 
be satisfied with Paradise, if there was any 
place further west to which he could go. 
Laughter. | But I think it is very clear that a 
good many of the regular sort of Yankees seem 
to have found Boston an exceedingly proper 
— for a permanent location, although it 

ppens to be one of the yery furthest eastern 
places in the whole country, 

As regards the citizens of Boston, I shall not 
attempt to detail their merits, for their name is 
Legion ; but. there is one merit which they al- 
ways seem to possess in a great degree—it is 


the virtue. of courage. . Upon, looking vy el 
curately into history, I can find res ja § t. 


stance upon which me ig to me that their 
courage entirely failed them, I see a great 
men present, and I am afraid I 
shall challenge them ; [laughter ;] and what do 
you think that occasion was? J find, upon the 
og authentig records, Aust the citizens of Bos- 
ton were gqzried awa: an entire 

it was. first propose fe ped, mo ‘on 


_ Boston to Providence, under na eens 


that themselves, their children, and 
would be swallow- 
ed up bodily by New York. 





stores, and all they 
hope that Boston has wholly recovered from that 


c. I think it is some evidence of it that 
has laid out fifty millions in railways since 
that time. I beg to offer the sentiment I pro- 
posed a few minutes ago, and to express my 
earnest hope that the od of Boston may pass 
equally unseathed all difficulties she may have 
to encounter in her path of onward progression. 
The toast was received with cheers, in which 
Lord Elgin took the lead; after which, three 
cheers were given by those assembled for Lord 
Elgin himself. 


SPEECH OF MR. EVERETT. 


Mr. Everett arose and spoke as follows: 

May it please your Honor ; It is not easy for 
me to express to you the admiration with which 
I have listened to the very beautiful and appro- 
priate speech with which his Excellency the 
Goyernor General of Canada has just delighted 
us. You know, sir, that the truest and highest 
art is to conceal art, and I could not but be re- 
minded of that maxim when I heard that gen- 
tleman, after beginning with disabling himself, 
and cautioning us in the outset that he was 
slow of speech, proceed to make one of the hap- 
piest, most appropriate, and eloquent speeches 
that ever fell from the lips of man. If I were 
travelling with his Lordship in the mountains 
of Gael, I should say to him, in the language of 
the natives of those regions, sma sheen—very 
well, indeed, my Lord. But, under present cir- 
cumstances, I will say, in plain English, sir, 
that what has fallen from his Lordship has 
given me indeed new cause to rejoice that 
“Chatham’s language is my mother tongue.” 

I do not rise, sir, to make a long speech. I 
think it would be rather out of taste for any 
one who is at home in Boston and the vicinity, 
unless in the performance of official duty, to 
make anything which could be called a long 
speech on this occasion. All the crowded hours 
of this busy day belong to our much-honored 
guests—to those distinguished visiters who adorn 
the occasion with their presence. From them, 
indeed, sir, the company cannot hear enough to 
gratify the earnest desire which is felt to listen 
to their voices, and to catch their words of en- 
couragement and congratulation. 

Besides, sir, there never was an occasion 
which stood less in need of a laboriouscomment- 
ary to set forth its importance. If ever there 
was anything which might be left to speak for 
itself, it is this mighty and all but animated 
a of railroads that now embraces New 

ngland and the neighboring States and Prov- 
inces, and which, more than realizing those 
enormous sea monsters of which we read in 
northern legends, winds its sinuous way through 
the gorges of the hills, leaps across the rivers, 
stretches over the plains, clings with one of its 
Brizerean arms to Boston Bay, grapples to Dia- 
mond Rock with another, seizes with the right 
upon Providence, and New York, and Albany, 
and Buffalo, and the farthest South and the 
farthest West ; while on the left he is already 
stretching forth his feelers upon New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. In the 
presence of this miracle of science, and art, and 
capital, I feel, sir, that we have no need of flow- 
ers of rhetoric or figures of speech. 

We have, sir, in this part of the country long 
been convinced of the importance of this sys- 
tem of communication ; although it may be 
doubted whether the most sagacious and san- 
guine have even yet fully comprehended its 
manifold influences. We have, however, felt 
them on the seaboard and in the interior. We 
have felt them in the growth of our manufac- 
tures, in the extension of our commerce, in the 
growing demand for the products of agricul- 
ture, in the increase of our population. We 
have felt them prodigiously in transportation 
and travel. The inhabitant of the country has 
felt them in the ease with which he resorts to 
the city markets, whether as a seller or a pur- 
chaser. The inhabitant of the city has felt 
them in the facility with which he can get to a 
sister city or to the country, with which he can 
get back to his native village, to see the old 
folks—aye, sir, and some of the young folks— 
with which he can get a mouthful of pure 
mountain air, or run down in dog days to 
Gloucester, or Philip's beach, or Plymouth, or 
Cohasset, or New Bedford. 

I say, sir, we have felt the benefit of our rail- 
way system in these and a hundred other forms, 
in which, penetrating far beyond material in- 
terests, it intertwines itself with all the concerns 
and relations of life and society; but I have 
never had its benefits brought home to me so 
sensibly as on the presentoccasion. Think, sir, 
how it has annihilated time and space in refer- 
ence to this festival, and how greatly to our ad- 
vantage and delight. When Dr. Franklin, in 
1754, projected a plan of union for these colo- 
nies, with Philadelphia as the metropolis, he 
gave as a reason for this part of the plan that 
Philadelphia was situated about half way be- 
tween the extremes, and could be conveniently 
reached even from Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, in eighteen days. From Portsmouth to 
Philadelphia in eighteen days! I believe the 
President of the United States, who has hon- 
ored us with his company at this joyous festi- 
val, was not more than twenty-four hours 
actually on the road from Washington to Bos- 
ton—two to Baltimore, seven more to Philadel- 
phia, five more to New York, and ten more to 
Boston, 

And then Canada, sir, once a remote, inac- 
cessible region—Canada, now brought to our 
very door. Ifa journey had been contemplated 
in that direction in Dr. Franklin’s time, it would 
have been with such feelings as a man would 
have now-a-days who was going to start for the 
mouth of the Copper Mine river and the shores 
of the Arctic sea. But no, sir: such a thing was 
never thought of—never dreamed of. A_horri- 
ble wilderness, rivers, and lakes unspanned by 
human art; pathless swamps, dismal forests 
that it made the flesh creep to enter, threaded 
by nothing more practicable than the Indian’s 
trail, echoing with no sound more inviting than 
the yell of the wolf and the war-whoop of the 
savyage—these it was that filled the space be- 
tween us and Canada. The inhabitants of the 
British Colonies never entered Canada in those 
days but.as provincial troops or Indian captives ; 
and lucky he that got back with his scalp on. 
This state of things existed less than one hun- 
dred years ago; there are men living in Massa- 
chusetts who were born before the last incursion 
of French and Indians to the banks of Connec- 
ticut river. 

As lately as when I had the honor to be the 
Governor of the Commonwealth, I signed the 
pension warrant of a man who lost his arm in 
a conflict with the French and Indians in one 
of the border wars in these dreary Canadian 
fore##; and now, sir, by the magic power of 
these modern works of art, the forest is thrown 
open, the rivers and the lakes are bridged, the 
valleys rise, the mountains bow their everlast- 
ing heads, and the Governor General of Canada 
takes his breakfast in Montreal and his dinner 
in Boston, reading a newspaper leisurely by the 
way, which was printed a fortnight ago in Lon- 
don. In the excavations made in the construe- 
tion of the Vermont railroads, the skeletons of 
fossil whales and paloozoic elephants have been 
brought to light. I believe. sir, if a live whale 
had been seen spouting in Lake Champlain, 
or a native elephant had walked leisurely into 
Burlington of a summer’s morning, it would 
not be more wonderful than our fathers would 
have regarded Lord Elgin’s journey to us this 
week, could it have been foretold to them a cen- 
tury ago, with all the circumstances of despatch, 
convenience, and safety. 

But, sir, as I have already said, it is not the 
material results of this railway system in which 
its happiest influences are seen. I recollect that 
eight or ten years ago there was a project to 
carry a railroad into the lake country in Eng- 
land—into the heart of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland. Mr. Wordsworth, the lately de- 
ceased poet, a resident in the centre of this re- 
gion, opposed the project. He thought that the 
retirement and seclusion of this delightful region 
would be disturbed by the panting of the loco- 
motives and the cry of the steam-whistle. If I 
am not mistaken, he published one or two son- 
nets in deprecation of the enterprise. Mr. 
Wordsworth was a kind-hearted man, but en- 
tirely mistaken in this matter. The quiet of a 
few spots may be disturbed, but a hundred 
quiet spots are rendered accessible; the bustle 
of the station-house may take the a of the 
druidical ‘silence of some shady dell; but, gra- 
cious heavens, sir! haw many of those cathedral 
arches, entwined by the hand of God in our 
pathless woods, are opened to the grateful wor- 
ship of men by these means of communication | 
How little of rural beauty you lcse, even in a 
country ‘of comparatively narrow dimensions 
like Engudii-e little strip along the line of 
the road which partially changes its character, 
while as ‘the compensation you bring all this 
rural beauty, 

“The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields,” 
within the reach, not of a score of luxurious 
tourists, but of the great mass of the population, 





You throw it open, with all its soothing and 
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Pegeanscany influences, to thousands who but 

or your rai y : 
railways and steamers, would have 


lived and died without ever having breathed ¢} 
life-giving air of the mountains. Yes, sir . 
tens of thousands, who would have gone to th z 
graves without ever having caught a glim maw! 
a glorious, combing, waving wave, as ite ; + 
een ridge bursts into a crest of snow, and my 
tles and dies along the sands 5 ay, sir, and wh, 
would have gone to their graves the sooner for 
the privation. 1 
But even this is nothing compared with th 
great social and moral effects of this systen 
binding the States together as one family. te 
citing us to our neighbors as brethren’ and 


kinsfolk. 


I do not know, sir, but in this Way 
from the kindly seeds which have heen pote 
this day in your visit to Boston, and that of the 
distinguished gentlemen who have preceded iat 
accompanied you, our children and grandehil. 


dren, as long as this great Anglo-Saxon rac 
shall occupy the continent, may reap a have : 
worth all the cost which has devolved on this 
generation. ” 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

C. & J. BIDDLE, No. 6 South Fj s 
E. phia, have recently publishes: Fifth street Philade! 

l. Binglish Literuture of the Nineteenth, ¢ 
plan of the anthor’s “ Compendium of Englie 
and supplementary to it. Designed for colleg 
ed classes in scho ls, as well as for I 
ee <4 Cleveland. 

‘his volnme comprises biographical ske , , 
cally arranged, of the most prominent glia er onologi- 
have flourished sivce the beginning of the present Seine 
and selections from their works; with notes pos aot 
lustrative, and directing to the best editions and > tJ = 
criticisms. ; © various 

The extensive use of the Compendium of Englist 
atare”’ in schools and colleges thronghont the United * 7 
and the high commendation which jt has received fre bthe 
leading periodicals of Kugland, assure tie patlishers the: 
the present yolume, which in its genera! plan ig si ot we 
jt, and in the list of authors probably more ater. corned 4 
readers generally, will meet the favor of those ye 4 
promote a refined literary taste in the rising nec gy ” 

2. Hymns for Schoois, with appropriate seleeti.n fi 

Seripture, and tunes suited to the metres of th > choy 
Second Edition, revised and improved. B Ch: ay mins. 
Oleveland. a eape D. 

This selection is believed to embrace the choicest suered 
'yries in our language ; there being one for each day in the 
year, and additional hyinns for special occasions. Pach 
hymn is prefaced by an appropriate Seripture text, and ti. 
names of the authors of the hymnsare given ‘The tun. 
sppendea are such af have long been favorites with ( bris 
tians 0 all denominagions. and re eaaily sung : 

The first edition is now in use in wany seminaries of the 
first. rank in Boston. New York, Philadeiphia &e 

With the improvements made in this seeond edition, the 
publishers feel that they may with confidence « omme nd it 
to teachers, as well adapted to the use for which it is spe. 
cially designed; and to readers generally, as being a fing 
selection of sacred lyrics 7 

The above works may be had of the firme below named 
aud of booksellers generally. , 

C. M. SAXTON, 152 Fuiton street, New York 


‘entury, on the 
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; es and advane. 
Tivatle reading. By 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO., Washington gtret 
Boston. ; 
Hl W. DERBY & CO, Cincinnati. 


_CUSHINGS § BAILEY, Baltimore. Sept. 18-2 


KIMBERTON FARM AT PUBLIC SALE, 

W ILL be sold at public sale, on the premises, on Secord 

day, the 20th of the Tenth month next, the property 
well known as the Kimberton Farm, for a long time occupied 
as @ boarding school, situate in Chester county thirty miles 
from Philadelphia, thre: miles from the Reading Railroad 
station at Phoenixville, and three miles from the Chester 
Springs, on a daily mail stage route from Phoenixville to 
Lancaster. The farm contains about 117 acres of iand, of an 
excellent quality, in a high state of cnitivation, and well 
watered, with a reasonable proportion of woodland—a large 
proportion in grass, and well adapted to grazing. {ron ore is 
believed to be abunda: t on the farm. ‘he buildings are 4 
spacious stone dwelling-house, eighty feet front, with Gothic 
portico, and grounds tastefully laid ont; extensive back 
buildings, with cony-niene-s for the accommodation of eighty 
boarders. Abandance of pure spring water is distributed by 
a forcing pump through different parte of the building,amply 
sufficient fur household and bathing purposes. The farm 


buildings are also of stone, substantial and commodious; a 
large barn, with stabling, wagon-house, carriage-house, ice 
house, &e. The locality, on account of its salubrity, the 
abundance and purity o‘ the water, the beau: y of the grounds 
contiguous to the dwelling and of the surrounding country 
is desiratlé either for the accommodation of a school or 4 


summer boarding-house, as it is within two hours’ rive ot 
Philadel rhia. 

Also, forty-six acres, adjoining the above, will be sold at 
the same time. 

For further particulars inquire of Henry Kimber, residing 
on the premises ; or of Isaac Jackson, No 70 Marshall street; 
R. Vo Massey, 205 North Fourth street; J. Warner, 2% 
North Fourth street; or of Thomas Kimber, No. 40 North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

Sale to commence at one o’clock on said day, at which time 
the conditions will be made known by 

Sept. 18—3t ABIGAL KIMBER 

CLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE OF CINCIN- 
NATI, CHARTERFD UN 1845, Total number of 
matriculants from 1845 tw 1851, 1,054. 

Faculty —The seventh winter session of this College will 
commence on the first Monday of November, 1851, and con- 
tinae four months. The chairs of the Faculty will be ar- 
ranged as foliows : 

I. G. JONES, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice 
of Medicine. 

RK. S. NEWTON, M. I), Professor of Surgery. 

B. L. HILL, M. D , Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women and Children. 

Z. FREEMAN, M. D., Professor of Special. Surgical and 
Pathological Anatomy. 

J. R. BUCHANAN, M D., Professor of Physiology, and 
Institutes of Medicine. . 

L. E. JONES, M_ D., Professor of Materia Medica, aod 
Therapeutics, and Medical Botavy. 

J. MILTON SANDERS, M. D., LL. D., Professor of 
Chemistry, Pharmacy, and Toxicology 

O. E. New TON, M. U., Demonstrator of Anatomy and 
Surgical Prosecutor. 

A gratuitous poeliminary course of Lectures wil] com 
mence on the second Monday of October. At the same time 
the Demonstrator’s rooms will be opened, with every f-cility 
for the study of Anatomy. Anatomical material is abundant 
and cheap. Prompt attendance at the opening of the session 
is expected 

Terms.—Tickets to a full course of Lectures (nntil gradu 
ation) $100 in advance, or a well endorsed note for $125. T 
a single course of Lectures $60 in advance, or a well eudors 
ed note for $70. Matriggiation tict et $5, Gradustion $15, 
Demonstrator’s ticket $5. Board costs from $2 to $2.50) per 
week. Students someti»es board themselves for much less 
Students, upon their arrival in the city, will call at the office 
of Professor R. S Newton, on Seventh strect, between Vine 
and Race. For further particulars, address Dr. K. S. New- 
ton, or JOS. R. BUCHANAN, M. D., Dean 

Cincinnati, Ohio, August, 1851. 


Aug. 2. 





MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 
EWPERANCE HOUSE. JENKS § PARKS, No. 
229 Washington street, Boston C. W. JENKS 

March 2fi—lyyw J. A PARKS 
ss HOOKER & HAWLEY, — 
TTOKNEYS and Counsellors at Law, Hartford, Con 


necticat. JOHN HOOKER. 
Sept. 12—-lLy JOSEPH RK. HAWLEY 
PROGRESS PAMPHLETS. 

SERIES of twelve or fifteen Original Pamphlets, of the 

above title, is in the course of publication at Cinein- 
nati, Ohio, by L.. A. Hing, whose thorough study of the vari- 
ous questions of K eform cannot fail to make them acceptable 
to all liberal minds. They are issued at irregular intervals, 
according to cirenmstances ; but, as near ae may be, they wii! 
be issned monthly. They will embrace the great questions 
touching the relations of man to nature, and of mankind 








among themselves in every sphere of life; and their ain 
will be to hasten the time when greater liberty, more equal 
ity, and a purer fraternity, will secure to all the highest 
happiness of which they are individually capable 

Terms —Ten cents single number, one dollar per dozen, 
or one dollar for the series. Each number contains 32 pa 


ges,beautifally printed and neatiy covered. Direvt to 


Mareh 136m L. A. HINE, Cineinnati, %bio 
FRANK MILLER’S LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 
AND > 


WATER-PROOF OIL BLACKING, 
For Boots, Shoes, Harness, Curriage Tops, §¢ 
HIS BLACKING is not designed to produce a polish, 
out to render leather soit, pliable, water proof, aud 
much more darable. 

It may be had at the mannfacturer’s wholesale price 

New Vork—Grannis & Stewart, 96 Maiden Lane. 

Albany, N. Y.—Archibald McClure. 

Rochester, N. Y —Sage & Pancost 

Baffalo, N. Y.—Pratt & Co , Verrace street, 

Philadelphia—T. W. Dyott & Son, 132 N. 2ut street 
* Pittsburg, Pa—MeCurdy & Loomis 

Boston, Mass.—Alexander Strong, 32 Central street 

Bangor, Me —George W. Ewerson, 4 Smith's Block 

Cleveland, O.— Seaman & Smith. 

Cineinnati,O —Robbins & Pomroy, 27 Pearl street 

Montreal, C. W.—Brown & Childs 

Toronto, C. W.—Brown & Chiids. 

And in the cities and principal towns generally through: 
out the Northern and Western States of the Union 

Aug 21 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
POR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 

WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTIIMA, ANV 

CONSUMPTION. 
| ip offering to the community this justly celebrated remedy 

for diseases of the throat and lungs, it is not our wish to 
trifle with the lives and health of the afilicted, but frankly 
to lay bef.re them the opinions of distinguished men and 
some of the evidences of its success, from which they °" 
judge for themselves, We sincerely pledge ourselves © 
make no Wild assertions or false statements of its effieas) 
nor will we hold out any hope to sufering humanity whick 
the facts will not warrant. 

Many proo/s are here given, and we solicit an inquiry from 
the public into all we pnblish, feeling assured they will fing 
them perfectly reliable, and the ‘medicine worthy their best 
confidence and patronage. 

From the distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Mule 
ria Medica, Bowdoin College. ; 
Brunswick, Mr., February 5, 14 

Dear Sir: I delayed answering the receipt of your pre?” 
aration until I had an opportunity of witnes-ing its efiects 0 
my own family or in the families of my triends — 

Thia | have now done with a high degree of satisfactio? 
in cases both of adnits and children 

I have found it, as its ingredients show, a powerful reme 
dy for colds, and coughs, and pu'monary diseases . 

PARK&R CLEAVELAND, M. D- 

From un Overseer in the Hamilton Mills in this cily: 

Lowen, August 10, 1849. 
: | have been cured of the worst congh I ever had in ed 
life, by your Cherry Pectoral, and never fail, when | ba 
opportunity, of recommending it to others Peon 
Yours, respectfully, S. D. EMERSO’- 

Dr. 3. C. Aver. 

OXF The following was one of the worst cases, which the 
physicians and friends thonght to be incurable Consum?: 
tion: 


Custer, Pa., August 22, 1846. 
Sir: [ was taken with a terrible cough, brought oP » 
cold, in the beginning of last February, and was confines ht 
my bed morethan two months. Coughing incessautly Pi 
and day,’ 1 became ghastly and pale, my eyes were < id- 
and glassy, and my breath very short. Indeed, | was aa e 
ly failing, and in each distress for breath that but little oe 
of my recovery conld be entertained. While in oe list 
tion. a friend of mine (the Rev. John Keller, of the Biet hich 
chareh) brought me a bottle of your Cherry Pectoral, vo 
I tried more to gratify him than from any ony sagen ite 
taining relief. Its good effect induced me to nay w, iD 
use, a: d I goon found my health much improved. bute BY 
three months, 1 am well and strong, and can attribu 
curp-enly te yore: seek mati yours, &c. 
DedG avs GAMES eh ei 
Prepared and sold by James ©. Ayer, prectica’” 
ist, Lowell, Masa., and sotd by the druggists go0er 
throughout the United States and Canada. ug: 
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